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Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 
Named of the four winds, North, South, East and West; 
Portals that lead to an enchanted land 

Of cities, forests, fields of living gold, 

Vast prairies, lordly summits touched with snow, 
Majestic rivers sweeping proudly past 

The Arab’s date palm and the Norseman’s pine— 
A realm wherein are fruits of every zone, 

Airs of all climes, for, lo! througeme the year 
The red rose blossoms somewhere-—a rich land, 
A later Eden planted in the wilds, 

With not an inch of earth within its bound 

But if a slave foot press, it sets him free. 

Here, it is written, Toil shall have its wage, 

And Honor honor, and the humblest man 

Stand level with the highest in the law. 

OK such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 
And while the vision brightening in their eves 
Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 
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HE Northmen. More than a thousand 
/ years ago those fierce and fearless dwellers 
on the coast of North-West Europe were 
fashioning long ships in which to drive over the 
“Sea of Darkness,” over the unknown Atlantic, 
to the dwelling places of strange peoples. In Ice- 
land, Greenland, Ireland, the East of England, 
and France, they made settlements whence their 
descendants sailed out to farther lands. The Ost- 
men of Ireland found their way up an English 
river to the little walled town of Brigstowe, with 
which they established an ever-growing trade. 
Foreshadowing a future in Bristol, the chief ex- 
port was slaves. 

Meanwhile Lief Ericson had sailed southwest 
from Greenland to a strange new country, rich in 
wild grapes. “From its product Lief gave the 
land a name and called it Vinland.” Massachu- 
setts or Rhode Island is its name today. He 
founded a colony there, and so established trade 
between Vinland and Greenland. While it con- 
tinued, Bristol, across the sea, had fallen into the 
hands of kindred Northmen, the Normans from 
France, whose love of seafaring turned into love 
of bold sea trading, until Bristol ships and mer- 
chandise were famous throughout the Old World. 
But as steadily as this trade grew, that Vinland 
colony dwindled. In the fourteenth century it 
disappeared, the land of wild grapes was forgot- 
ten, and the “Sea of Darkness” once more hid 
half the world. 

America. Columbus was the first who dared to 
recross that sea, but he did not rediscover Vinland. 
America, an unknown continent, the New World. 
was found by seamen who left Bristol harbor in 


May of 1497. On March 5, 1496, Henry VII, 
King of England, granted to John Cabot and his 
three sons, traders in Bristol, leave to go in search - 
of countries “heretofore unknown to all Chris- 
tians.” Equipped by her rich merchants, true to 
the age-old traditions of Norse seafaring, with the 
Matthew of 100 tons burden and a crew of eight- 
een men, John Cabot and his son Sebastien, said 
to have been born in the town, sailed across the 
“Sea of Darkness” on a voyage longer and more 
perilous than that of Lief Ericson, but it was the 
sea trail of the Northmen they followed. On 
June 24 they sighted land, drew in to shore, dis- 
embarked and planted the flags of England and 
St. Mark on an unknown soil, claiming this “new 
found land” for the King of England. They had 
discovered the mainland of North America a year 
before Columbus reached the Southern Continent. 
Re-embarking, they sailed for 300 leagues along 
the coast and then returned to Bristol, having re- 
united the Old World and forgotten Vinland. 
Voyage followed voyage. Expeditions from 
Spain, Portugal and France pushed their way ever 
farther westward across the great American conti- 
nent. But they were cankered by a sickness of . 
which Cortez told, “a disease of the heart for 
which we find gold, and gold only, a specific 
remedy.” The early development of the New 
World was marred by cruelties and destruction 
born of lust for gain. Meanwhile, it was Robert 
Thorne of Bristol who urged a different and a 
better method, which should make out of small 
beginnings moments of unimagined greatness. It 
was the way of colonization and of trade. Already 
his fellow-merchants were sending out their ships 
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fashioning long ships in which to drive over the 
“Sea of Darkness,” over the unknown Atlantic, 
to the dwelling places of strange peoples. In Ice- 
land, Greenland, Ireland, the East of England, 
and France, they made settlements whence their 
descendants sailed out to farther lands. The Ost- 
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river to the little walled town of Brigstowe, with 
which they established an ever-growing trade. 
Foreshadowing a future in Bristol, the chief ex- 
port was slaves. 

Meanwhile Lief Ericson had sailed southwest 
from Greenland to a strange new country, rich in 
wild grapes. “From its product Lief gave the 
land a name and called it Vinland.” Massachu- 
setts or Rhode Island is its name today. He 
founded a colony there, and so established trade 
between Vinland and Greenland. While it con- 
tinued, Bristol, across the sea, had fallen into the 
hands of kindred Northmen, the Normans from 
France, whose love of seafaring turned into love 
of bold sea trading, until Bristol ships and mer- 
chandise were famous throughout the Old World. 
But as steadily as this trade grew, that Vinland 
colony dwindled. In the fourteenth century it 
disappeared, the land of wild grapes was forgot- 
ten, and the “Sea of Darkness” once more hid 
half the world. 

America. Columbus was the first who dared to 
recross that sea, but he did not rediscover Vinland. 
America, an unknown continent, the New World. 
was found by seamen who left Bristol harbor in 


May of 1497. On March 5, 1496, Henry VII, 
King of England, granted to John Cabot and his 
three sons, traders in Bristol, leave to go in search 
of countries “heretofore unknown to all Chris- 
tians.” Equipped by her rich merchants, true to 
the age-old traditions of Norse seafaring, with the 
Matthew of 100 tons burden and a crew of eight- 
een men, John Cabot and his son Sebastien, said 
to have been born in the town, sailed across the 
“Sea of Darkness” on a voyage longer and more 
perilous than that of Lief Ericson, but it was the 
sea trail of the Northmen they followed. On 
June. 24 they sighted land, drew in to shore, dis- 
embarked and planted the flags of England and 
St. Mark on an unknown soil, claiming this “new 
found land” for the King of England. They had 
discovered the mainland of North America a year 
before Columbus reached the Southern Continent. 
Re-embarking, they sailed for 300 leagues along 
the coast and then returned to Bristol, having re- 
united the Old World and forgotten Vinland. 
Voyage followed voyage. Expeditions from 
Spain, Portugal and France pushed their way ever 
farther westward across the great American conti- 
nent. But they were cankered by a sickness of 
which Cortez told, “a disease of the heart for 
which we find gold, and gold only, a specific 
remedy.” The early development of the New 
World was marred by cruelties and destruction 
born of lust for gain. Meanwhile, it was Robert 
Thorne of Bristol who urged a different and a 
better method, which should make out of small 
beginnings moments of unimagined greatness. It 
was the way of colonization and of trade. Already 
his fellow-merchants were sending out their ships 
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to all parts of the east coast, to the north where 
Cabot had seen multitudes of great fish, and to 


the south where grew tobacco, sassafras, and roots - 


“very good to eat.” It was a land which cried for 
colonization and development. Bristol answered 
with money and ships and men. 

Virginia. From Cape Fear to the Bay of Fundy 
stretched Virginia, Sir Walter Raleigh’s country, 
in which he tried to found colonies and failed. 
Other attempts were made. Bristol contributed 
£100 to one scheme, two ships and 1,000 marks to 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s disastrous voyage. Then 
Thomas Aldworth, the Mayor, Richard Hakluyt, 
already famous, and Salterne, of the Merchants’ 
Company, decided that the citizens must lead, not 
follow, must discover, colonize and trade for them- 
selves. They sent out Captain Martin Pring, who 
sailed around Cape Cod into Massachusetts Bay 
and on to Plymouth Harbor, which he named 
Whitson, after an alderman of the town whence 
he had come. He brought back assurance that a 


Photo by Fred Bromhead, Bristol. 
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colony could be planted. Then Lord Chief Justice 
Popham, late Member of Parliament for the city, 
and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who had a Great 
House on St. Augustine’s Back, as well as one at 
Wraxall in Somerset, promoted a great Company 
of Bristol and West Country knights and mer- 
chants. In 1606 the King granted this Plvmouth 
Company a charter empowering it to plant a col- 
ony in the northward parts of Virginia. This was 
succeeded by other companies chartered for a like 
purpose. Under their auspices ship after ship 
went out from Bristol harbor and other English 
ports and a New England was founded in those 
parts, while in southern Virginia, now called Vir- 
ginia, the Jamestown colony was founded by the 
London Company, organized under the same 
charter of 1606. 

In the Council House at Bristol have lately come 
to light two books entitled Servants to Foreign 
Plantations. They tell of kidnaping and of at- 
tempts to stop it, and of how the City Council 
made an Ordinance in 1654 which laid down that 
emigrants being “transported beyond the seas” 
should be enrolled as apprentices in the “Tolzey 
Book.” That enrollment lasted from 1654 to 
1679, and in these two volumes are entered the 
names of 10,000 men and women from all parts 
of the British Isles, but more especially from the 
city itself, who went out thence during those 25 
years to Virginia, to Barbadoes, to Maryland and 
to New England. They are recently discovered 
source books of early American history. They tell 
of a new nation building in the Pemaquid country, 
and of how ancient Norumbega fostered a grow- 
ing race whose birthplace was in Bristol. 

Newfoundland and The North. At first, few 
ships went out to the great fisheries over which 
Cabot had marvelled. In England, Iceland was 
considered a safer fishing ground by all but the 
merchants of Bristol. Year by year these men 
sent out an increasing number of ships, and in 
1610, foreseeing the great possibilities which lay 
in Cabot’s Newfoundland, they obtained a charter 
from King James I, enabling the “Company of 
Adventurers and Planters of the Cities of London 
and Bristol’ to colonize these northern latitudes. 
With a band of settlers made up of fellow-citizens, 
John Guy of the latter city sailed out to found the 
colony of which he was made first Governor. In 
the Council House is an agreement for a bond 
made, before departure, between John Guy and 
three Bristol Merchants, Kitchen, Haviland and 
Butcher. At the Central Library and Red Lodge 
are ancient copies of Adam’s Chronicle of the 
city’s history recording Guy’s enterprise. New- 
foundland prospered, and its success led to enter- 
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prises still farther north, Thomas James was 
commissioned to explore Hudson’s Bay. Return- 
ing he left the name of James Bay to commem- 
morate his hardihood. Captain Darby of St. 
Augustine’s Parish, father of that “Perdita” 
whose grace and beauty were an enchantment in 
eighteenth century England, promoted the first 
whale fishery of Labrador by founding a settle- 
ment on the coast. From north to south of that 
vast eastern seaboard the work begun by famous 
men in Bristol was to continue and grow to an 
extent never imagined. 

The Colonial Period. The Newfoundland fish- 
eries steadily prospered while changes came over 
the new land. Out of a formless mass of territory 
the thirteen states of colonial days were being 
shaped. Bristol had a large share in their forma- 
tion. Virginia itself, under the London Com- 
pany’s authority was increasing its tobacco planta- 
tions to build up trade with England, for which 
Bristol became the chief market. Tobacco fac- 
tories were set up, and an enormous trade was 
established between the city and Virginia from 
which came great prosperity. Though an inland 
town on the River Avon, it was centered about 
a harbor thick with ocean shipping, a wonder to 
all beholders. The life of Virginia and many other 
of the thirteen colonies depended largely on the 
traffic in that harbor, and upon the hurrying busi- 
ness in the warehouses standing thick about it. 
Out of it grew a terrible and profitable commerce 
in which its ships engaged. They sailed to the 
west coast of Africa, bartered for slaves, made 
the great West Passage to America, sold their 
human commodities, and returned to Bristol laden 
with tobacco for manufacture and distribution. 
“All persons, even the common shopkeepers, more 
or less traded to the American plantations.” 
Bristol was the centre for that trade. From its 
pioneer achievements New York City itself can 
be said to derive its preeminence. 

In 1614 and 1617 the Dutch founded a colony 
on the Hudson and called it New Netherlands, 
with the town of New Amsterdam for its capital. 
This colony, occupying land which Sir Henry 
Hudson said was “as beautiful as the foot of man 
ever trod upon,” did not prosper as it should have 
done. Mismanagement aggravated the evil. Bristol, 
however, had already provided for the settlers’ 
freedom. By virtue of the flag which John Cabot 
and his men had planted on those shores, King 
Charles II of England claimed them as his own 
in 1664. An army was sent out to take the capital. 
It was welcomed by a people weary of harsh rule, 
and Governor Stuyvesant had to surrender the 
colony. It was divided into two colonies, New 


York and New Jersey, in both of which began an 
era of progress. Out of it has arisen the largest 
city in the world, New York, a metropolis whose 
devious history can be traced back to pioneer work 
done by John Cabot and the merchants who 
financed him. 


Massachusetts was formed out of the con- 
solidation of Plymouth Colony and that of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Both were planted by emigrants 
from England, refugees from religious intoler- 
ance, seeking a home in the territory which Cap- 
tain Martin Pring had explored in 1603 and 1607. 
He had come back to hear Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
describe his venture as “the most exact discovery 
of that coast that ever came into my hands.” Now, 
the New England pilgrims were following in his 
train to settle in land already surveyed for Bristol 
merchants. The Pilgrim Fathers landed from the 
Mayflower on that part of the coast which Martin 
Pring had named Whitson Bay. Henceforth it 
was known as Plymouth Harbor, stepping-stone 
unto others for the continent of North America, 


From the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 
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foundation of the American nation. Thomas Wes- 
ton, member of the Merchant Venturers’ Com- 
pany, and others associated with him, financed the 
voyage of the Mayflower. He died in Bristol 
about 1645, knowing that what he had made pos- 
sible as a desperate experiment was becoming an 
assured success. One of those Mayflower pil- 
grims, Francis Eaton, came from the same city. 
In the Council House there, volume 1626-1640 of 
the Apprentice Books contains an entry concerning 
that ‘“Fraunciscus Eaton” of New England and 
his apprentice, John Morgan, to whom his master 
was to convey “25 acres of land lyinge in New 
England in America.” Sailing from Bristol Har- 
bor, the Rev. Richard Mather and hundreds more 
from the West Country, emigrating yet farther 
westward, left the city to make homes in a land 
far from their birthplace. 

Some thirty years after the first settlement, 
these new settlements were disturbed by disciples 
of George Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers, as they came to be called. He came 
to Bristol first in 1656, and ultimately married 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, BRISTOL, 1792 
37 Queen Square 


In 1797, on his way to the United States, Kosciuszko, 
Polish patriot and general under Washington in the War 
of Independence, stayed here as guest of the first Ameri- 
can Consul, Mr. Elias Vanderhorst, who was born in 
South Carolina. The house now bears a memorial tablet 
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Margaret, widow of Judge Fell, in Broadmeed 
Chapel, on October 18, 1669. In spite of the cruel 
treatment meted out to his missionaries by the 
New England colonies, they were not to be 
silenced or suppressed. Opposition began to give 
way to religious toleration as a result of their 
quiet persistence. Pennsylvania was to grow out 
of the teachings of George Fox and his fellowship. 
Bristol was to give yet more, was to find her re- 
ward in the greatness she fostered, and was to 
think with pride that a citizen of hers was father 
of Sir William Phipps, the first American baronet, 
the Royal Governor of Massachusetts. 


Sir Ferdinando Gorges, “father of English col- 
onization in North America,” followed up his 
Plymouth Company venture of 1606 by the for- 
mation of another company called “The Council 
for New England,” to which the King granted 
“the whole of North America from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific between the fortieth and forty-eighth 
degrees of latitude.” Sir Ferdinando and his 
partner, Captain John Mason, here founded set- 
tlements which developed into the states of New 
Hampshire, of Maine and later of Vermont. 

Connecticut was established and then Maryland, 
which owes to Bristol a long list of immigrants 
named in Servants to Foreign Plantations. Rhode 
Island was settled soon after. In 1638 New 
Sweden was founded by the Swedes, only to be 
annexed by England in 1664 because of John 
Cabot’s discovery and claim. Its subsequent his- 
tory is bound up with that of Pennsylvania. Mean- 
while the Carolinas were settled by Virginians and 
by Englishmen from Barbadoes, whose colonists 
had come chiefly from or through Bristol, and 
whose prosperity was due to the sugar trade with 
that city. There was a close connection between 
trade in that port and the prosperity of all the 
American settlements. 

Pennsylvania. In St. Mary Redcliffe, “the fair- 
est parish church in England,” the pride of Bristol 
men, hangs the armor of Admiral Sir William 
Penn. In 1681 his son obtained from Charles II 
the grant of a great tract of land beyond the 
Delaware. It was named Pennsylvania and 
thither Penn sent hundreds of settlers. They 
bought land from him for a trifling sum. In the 
Council House at Bristol is one such conveyance, 
perfect in all its three parts, Lease for one year, 
Bond, and Release, each document bearing Penn’s 
seal and signature. In 1682, with another band 
of settlers, he followed to take possession of his 
province. Then the “Great Law” was drawn up, 
Philadelphia founded, and a treaty with the Dela- 
ware Indians concluded. Not long ago that 
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treaty was in the possession of a Bristolian; sub- 
sequently it was brought back to America, an en- 
during memorial to the integrity of a Quaker 
gentleman, whose uprightness made “like William 
Penn” the highest praise a Delaware could give 
a white man. His colony established, Penn re- 
turned to England, and in the same year that the 
first permanent printing press was set up south of 
New England, he was married at the Friends’ 
Meeting House in the Friary, Bristol, to Hannah 
Callowhill, granddaughter of Dennis Hollister of 
that city. While he lived there, he planned the 
building of streets which still bear the names of 
Philadelphia, Penn, Hollister, and Callowhill 
Streets. There he had printed “Defence of a 
paper entitled ‘Gospel Truths.’” In the beautiful 
“Bristol Room’ of the city’s Central Library is 
a copy of this rare book. It was during his resi- 
dence in the town that Penn took as secretary 
James Logan, later to become Chief Justice and 
Governor of Pennsylvania. Inthe Friends’ Meet- 
ing House is the lease for a year granted in 1708 


by Penn and his son, preparatory to a mortgage 
of Pennsylvania for £6,600. Bristol and Pennsyl- 
vania shared memories of a great man through 
whom the city which he loved was linked yet more 
closely to the thirteen colonies and to America. 
Georgia and the Wesleyan Church of America. 
In 1733 Georgia was colonized. James Ogle- 
thorpe founded the settlement of Savannah to 
be a refuge for the oppressed and a “land of 
Promise” for the poor. In Oxford, England, a 
society of young men known as “Methodists” was 
devoting itself to the spiritual needs of a country 
where religion seemed dead. John and Charles 
Wesley and their friend George Whitefield, of 
Bristol descent, dedicated their lives to the work 
of reform and revival, Whitefield in England, 
the two brothers in Georgia, whither John came as 
missionary, Charles as Oglethorpe’s secretary. The 
time spent in Savannah was responsible for the 
greatest religious movement of the eighteenth 
century. Georgia was a training ground to which 
(Continued to page 103) 


VIEW OF RIVER AVON: ENTRANCE TO CITY DOCKS 


Showing the Gorge, Suspension Bridge and Hotwells, famous in the cighteenth century as a spa and watering-place 
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20th Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States 


legislatures of 39 States in the Union of 

the Joint Resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States fix- 
ing the commencement of the terms of President 
and Vice President and Members of Congress 
and fixing the time of the assembling of Con- 
gress (“Lame Duck Amendment’’) have been re- 
ceived in the Department. As this number con- 
stitutes more than “three-fourths of the several 
States” provided for by Article V of the Consti- 
tution the Secretary of State issued a certificate 
dated February 6, 1933, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 160, Title 5, of the United States 
Code. 

The certificate contains a copy of the Joint Res- 
olution proposing the amendment, the names of 
the 39 States which have notified the Department 
that their respective legislatures have ratified the 
Amendment, a statement that these States con- 
stitute more than the requisite three-fourths of 
the whole number of States in the United States 
and the statement that the Secretary of State 
does “hereby certify that the amendment has be- 
come valid to all intents and purposes as a part 
of the Constitution of the United States.” The 
certificate concludes with the attestation clau‘e, 
the signature of Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson, and the seal of the Department of State. 
The 39 States mentioned are listed in alphabeti- 
cal order and not in the order in which their re- 
spective legislatures ratified or in the order in 
which the notices of ratification were received in 
the Department. (It may be added that the De- 
partment expects to receive notices of ratification 
of the Amendment by the legislatures of other 
States in addition to the 39 named in the certifi- 
cate.) The list of States was as follows: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. (The first of these States whose 
legislature ratified the Amendment was New 
York, on March 11, 1932, and the thirty-ninth 
was Connecticut, on January 27, 1933. 
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¢ pee notices of the ratification by the 


The text of the new article is as follows: 
“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. The terms of the President and Vice 
President shall end at noon on the 20th day of January, 
and the terms of Senators and Representatives at noon 
on the 3d day of January, of the years in which such 
terms would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall then 
begin. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 
3d day of January, unless they shall by law appoint a 
different day. 

“Sec. 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
the term of the President, the President-elect shall 
have died, the Vice President-elect shall become Presi- 
dent. If a President shall not have been chosen before 
the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President-elect shall have failed to qualify, then the 
Vice President-elect shall act as President until a 
President shall have qualified; and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case wherein neither a Presi- 
dent-elect nor a Vice President-elect shall have quali- 
fied, declaring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, 
and such person shall act accordingly until a President 
or Vice President shall have qualified. 

“Sec. 4. The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from whom the 
House of Representatives may choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them. 

“Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 
15th day of October following the ratification of this 
article. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the date of its 
submission.” 


The Joint Resolution proposing the so-called 
“Lame Duck” Amendment was received in the 
Department of State’ on the afternoon of March 
3, 1932. The document bears the signatures of 
the Honorable John N. Garner, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and of the Honorable 
Charles Curtis, Vice President of the United 
States, and has also the customary endorsement: 
“T certify that this Joint Resolution originated in 
the Senate,”’ which is signed by Edwin P. Thayer, 
the Secretary of the Senate. 

Resolutions proposing amendments to the Con- 
stitution are not submitted to the President of 
the United States, and accordingly this resolution 
does not bear the signature of President Hoover. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States passed 
on the question as far back as 1798 in the case 
of Hollingsworth vy. Virginia (3 Dallas, 378), 
where, in answer to the argument that the eleventh 
amendment had not been submitted to the Presi- 
dent for his approbation, Mr. Justice Chase said : 


There can, surely, be no necessity to answer that 
argument. The negative of the President applies only 
to the ordinary cases of legislation: He has nothing to 
do with the proposition, or adoption, of amendments 
to the Constitution. 


It is a curious circumstance, however, that two 
such resolutions in the past were signed by Presi- 
dents of the United States. One of these became 
the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which is signed “Approved February 1, 1865, 
Abraham Lincoln.” The other was the so-called 
Corwin Amendment, which failed of adoption and 
which was signed “Approved, March 2, 1861, 
James Buchanan.” 

When a proposed constitutional amendment is 
received from Congress by the Secretary of State, 
it becomes his duty to communicate the resolution 
to the governors of the 48 States. Upon the re- 
ceipt, therefore, of the Joint Resolution menticied 
the Secretary of State sent a letter dated March 
8, 1932, to the governor of each State enclosing 
a copy of the Resolution of Congress duly au- 
thenticated under the seal of the Department of 
State. These copies were printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office from the same type as the 
original; the Office also prepared specially 
printed certificates of authentication. 

It may be pointed out that the ratification of 
an amendment to the Constitution is not consum- 
mated on the date when the Secretary of State 
issues his certificate, but, on the date when ihe 
requisite three-fourths of the legislatures of the 
States have ratified the Resolution proposing the 
amendment in question. In this regard refer- 
ence is made to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Dillon 
v. Gloss, Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue, 
256 U. S. 368 (1921). The following statement 
is quoted from the opinion of the Court which 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Van Devanter: 


The provisions of the act which the petitioner was 
charged with violating and under which he was arrested 
(Title II, SS. 3, 26) were by the terms of the act (Title 
III, S. 21) to be in force from and after the date when 
the Eighteenth Amendment should go into effect, and 
the latter by its own terms was to go into effect one 
year after being ratified. Its ratification, of which we 
take judicial notice was consummated January 16, 1919. 
That the Secretary of State did not proclaim its ratifi- 
cation until January 29, 1919, is not material, for the 
date of its consummation, and not that on which it is 


proclaimed, controis. It follows that the provisions of 
the act with which the petitioner is concerned went 
into effect January 16, 1920. His alleged offense and 
his arrest were on the following day; so his claim that 
those provisions had not gone into effect at the time 
is not well grounded. 


While the date of consummation of the ratifi- 
cation of the Joint Resolution proposing what 
has now become the Twentieth Amendment is 
the date when the legislature of the thirty-sixth 
State ratified the Amendment, it may be pointed 
out that in accordance with Section 5 of the 
Amendment Sections | and 2 will not become ef- 
fective until October 15, 1933. 

With further reference to the legal eftect of 
the certificate of the Secretary of State, the fol- 
lowing statement is quoted from the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Brandeis in the case of Leser 
v. Garnett, 258 U. S. 130 (1922): 


The remaining contention is that the ratifying resolu- 
tions of Tennessee and of West Virginia are inoper- 
ative, because adopted in violation of the rules of 
legislative procedure prevailing in the respective States. 
The question raised may have been rendered immaterial 
by the fact that since the proclamation the legislatures 
of two other States—Connecticut and Vermont—have 
adoped resolutions of ratification. 3ut broader 
answer should be given to the contention. The procla- 
mation by the Secretary certified that from official 
documents on file in the Department of State it ap- 
peared that the proposed Amendment was ratified by 
the legislatures of thirty-six States, and that it “has 
become valid to all intents and purposes as a part of 
the Constitution of the United States.” As the legisla- 
tures of Tennessee and of West Virginia had power 
to adopt the resolutions of ratification, official notice 
to the Secretary, duly authenticated, that they nad done 
so was conclusive upon him, and, being cerified to by 
his proclamation, is conclusive upon the courts. 


Reference may also be made to the case of 
United States ex rel. Widenmann v. Colby, Sec- 
retary of State, 265 Fed. 998 (1920), 49 APP. 
D. C. 358, writ of error dismissed 257 U. S. 619 
(1922) which held that on receipt of notice from 
the required number of States of ratification of 
the Amendment, the Secretary of State “has no 
discretion to determine the truth of the facts 
stated in the notices from the States.” 

Including the present instance Congress has 
proposed in all 25 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Twenty of these have 
been adopted and now form part of the Constitu- 
tion. Five proposed amendments were not 
adopted. 

In 1789 Congress proposed 12 amendments, 10 
of which were adopted and became the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution. The other 2 
of the 12, which originally were numbered 1 and 
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2, were not adopted. The first of these related 
to enumeration and representation in Congress. 
The second provided in substance that no law 
varying the compensation of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives should take effect until an election of 
Representatives had intervened. 

In 1810 an amendment was proposed which 
provided that any citizen of the United States 
should cease to be a citizen if he accepted any 
title of nobility or honor or any present, pension, 
office, or emolument from any emperor, king, 
prince, or foreign power. The so-called Corwin 
Amendment of 1861 would have prohibited any 
amendment to the Constitution which would give 
Congress the power to abolish or interfere with 
the domestic institutions of a State, including 
slavery as one of such institutions. The fifth 
of the amendments proposed and not adopted was 
the child labor amendment of 1924, which would 
have given Congress power to regulate or pro- 
hibit the labor of persons less than 18 years of 
age. 

Differences of opinion have been expressed as 
to whether these five proposed amendments or 
any of them are to be regarded as still techni- 
cally pending. On this subject the Supreme 
Court of the United States spoke as follows in 
1921 (Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U. S. 368) : 


These considerations and the general purport and 
spirit of the Article (V) lead to the conclusion ex- 
pressed by Judge Jameson “that an alteration of the 
Constitution proposed today has relation to the senti- 
ment and the felt needs of today, and that, if not 
ratified early while that sentiment may fairly be sup- 
posed to exist, it ought to be regarded as waived, and 
not again to be voted upon, unless a second time pro- 
posed by Congress.” That this is the better conclusion 
becomes even more manifest when what is compre- 
hended in the other view is considered; for, according 
to it, four amendments proposed long ago—two in 1789, 
one in 1810 and one in 1861—are still pending and in 
a situation where their ratification in some of the 
States many years since by representatives of genera- 
tions now largely forgotten may be effectively supple- 
mented in enough more States to make three-fourths 
by representatives of the present or some future gener- 
ation. To that view few would be able to subscribe, 
and in our opinion it is quite untenable. , We conclude 
that the fair inference or implication from Article V 
is that the ratification must be within some reasonable 
time after the proposal. 


The signature of the certificate by Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State, on February 6, 1933, 
was witnessed by persons who had participated 
in the submission and ratification of the Amend- 
ment as well as officers of the Department. Sen- 
ator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, who intro- 
duced the resolution in the United States Senate, 
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was invited to be present but was unable to at- 
tend due to pressing committee appointments. 
Those present included Mr. Clarence E. Martin, 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; Miss Belle Sherwin, of 
Washington, D. C., president of the National 
League of Women Voters. Officials of the De- 
partment of State who attended the ceremony 
were as follows: Mr. William R. Castle, Jr., 
Under Secretary of State; Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. Francis White, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. James Grafton 
Rogers, Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. Har- 
vey H. Bundy, Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. 
Green H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser; Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Wynne, Acting Historical Adviser; Mr. 
William R. Vallance, Assistant Legal Adviser, 
and Mr. Clinton E. MacEachran, Chief Clerk of 
the Department of State, who affixed the seal of 
the Department of State to the certificate after it 
was signed by Secretary Stimson. 

The Secretary of State presented the pen with 
which he signed the certificate to Mr. Clarence E. 
Martin who stated that he would send it to the 
headquarters of the American Bar Association in 
Chicago, IIl., for preservation in its archives. 

Following the ceremony Miss Sherwin and Mr. 
Martin accompanied departmental officials to the 
Archives Section of the Office of the Historical 
Adviser where originals of the Joint Resolutions 
proposing the 20 amendments to the Constitution, 
as well as the originals of the Joint Resolutions of 
Congress proposing the five amendments which 
have not been ratified by the legislatures of the 
requisite number of States, were on exhibition. 
Owing to the great interest displayed in the 
amendments to the Constitution, the Historical 
Adviser’s Office arranged to have these resolu- 
tions on public exhibition until noon on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1933. 


LAME DUCK TESTAMENT 


“The Last Will and Testament of the Lame 
Duck,” from the pen of one of them, Representa- 
tive Ruth Bryan Owen, of Florida, was read into 
the Congressional Record recently by Senator 
Hattie Caraway in the Senate, and Representa- 
tive Florence P. Kahn in the House. Mrs. Owen 
read her verse at a luncheon given in honor of 
the women members of Congress by the Women’s 
National Press Club, where it was received with 
much applause. The verse follows: 

To Members in the coming session 


We leave what’s left of the depression 
With fifty thousand tomes appended 


Telling just how it can be ended. 

To Congressmen who'll draw our salary, 
We leave all gunmen in the gallery, 

All Communists who march and fight 
And threaten us with dynamite. 

Those stalwart ones may have the onus 
Of laying hands upon the bonus. 

The currency—to them we hand it 

To shrink, contract it or expand it. 

We'll let them exercise their talents 
On making that thar budget balance 
And, pointing out, with no delaying, 

A tax the public won’t mind paying. 

To make this simple as can be 

We leave to them technocracy. 

To them we're leaving the analysis 

Of beer producing no paralysis. 

To them we leave, with stifled sobs, 

All persons who are seeking jobs. 

Our pangs of exile ’twill assauge 

To know we have no patronage. 

To you, dear ladies of the press, 

We leave unfeigned thankfulness. 

All you have done to give us pleasure 
Are memories we will always treasure 
While we roam the vast expanse 

Where Lame Ducks seek their sustenance. 
When “Happy Days Are Here Again” 
Please let us know just where and when. 


LEGISLATIVE DIARY 


(Extracts from Congressional Record of 
interest to Foreign Service) 


1933 


January 19—Senate. Mr. Copeland had printed cor- 
respondence regarding complaint by Mr. Victor Par- 
ravicino against a former American Consul at 
Barbados. 

January 20—Senate. Mr. Keyes introduced S. J. Res. 
237 authorizing erection in Department of State Build- 
ing of a Memorial Tablet to American diplomatic and 
consular officers who while on active duty lost their 
‘lives under heroic or tragic circumstances. Referred 
to Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


January 25—The House started to consider the State 
Department appropriation bill. Mr. Dickstein said as 
chairman of the Immigration Committee he had the 
opportunity during his sojourn in Europe (during re- 
cess) to observe the work performed by the Consuls, 
and he said: “I concluded .. . it was quite difficult 
for them to make both ends meet in view of the fact 
that they are obliged to live rather better than the 
average run of individuals on the other side of the 
ocean; they are obliged to maintain the dignity and 
prestige of our Government, and by doing so they 
must incur liabilities which other citizens are not 
obliged to undergo. . If the President’s plan of a 
further 11 percent cut goes through, in addition to the 
existing 8 percent, I have no doubt it is going to stint 
our splendid men in the Foreign Service.” 


January 26—The House considered the State Depart- 
ment, etc., Appropriation Bill. Mr. Oliver, after say- 
ing that the Department rendered outstanding public 
service not susceptible of estimation in dollars and 
cents, called attention that in the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1934 there was a reduction of $800,162.60, 
of which the reduction for the Foreign Service was 
$578,075.00, this being brought about by the discon- 
tinuance of post allowances, representation allowances, 
and the President’s confidential funds, also the allow- 
ances for heat, light and quarters which the committee 
reduced $189,825, the maximum amount allowed to any 
individual being $720. Consideration of the bill was 
not completed. 


January 28—The House discussed and passed the 
State Department appropriation Bill (H.R. 14363). 


January 30—Senate. H. R. 14363 referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


_Nomination of Robert G, McGregor, Jr., now a For- 
eign Service Officer unclassified and Vice Consul of 
Career to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 


February 2—Senate. Mr. Bulkley introduced S. 5574 
for relief of certain Foreign Service officers. Referred 
to Committee on Foreign Relations. 


House. Mr. Lanham introduced H. J. Res 585, 
authorizing erection of Memorial Tablet in Depart- 
ment of State. 


February 6—House held memorial services for Calvin 
Coolidge. 


February 7—House received message fomr Presi- 
dent, enclosing report of Secretary of State in regard 
to claim of certain Foreign Service officers to reim- 
burse them for losses. Refered to Committee on 
Claims. 


February 7—Senate. Mr. Bingham, speaking on the 
Costigan amendment to the Treasury and Post Office 
Appropriation Bill for a 5 per cent reduction in sal- 
aries, said that the Appropriation Committee had been 
informed by the Assistant Secretary of State that, un- 
less the amendment be made permissive and advisory, 
and not directory, it would mean the dismissal of 50 
out of 750 Foreign Service Officers. 


February 8—Senate. Mr. Keyes reported S.J. Res. 
237, authorizing erection of Tablet in State Depart- 
ment Building. 

February 10—Senate passed S.J. Res. 237 (above). 

February 15—House. Mrs. Eslick reported S.J. Res. 
237, authorizing erection of Memorial Tablet. 

February 16—Senate voted and passed S. J. Res. 
2116, repealing the 18th amendment to the Constitution. 

February 16—Senate discussed and passed the State 
Department Appropriation Bill. All amendments of the 
Senate Committee were agreed to, in so far as the 
State Department is concerned. 

February 16—Senate. Bill (S. 5645) introduced for 
the relief of Anna Elizabeth Denison (widow of Frank 
C.:Denison, Foreign Service Officer retired), and re- 
ferred to Committee on Foreign Relations. 


The American Foundation, 565 Fifth Ave., New York, 
kindly writes to say that the tenth édition of their booklet, 
giving the history, organization and work of the World 
Court, is available (without charge). This booklet brings 
up through November the record (and summary) of the 
judgments and advisory opinions handed down by the 
World Court, and the record also of the negotiations 
looking toward the adherence of the United States to 
the World Court. 
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BY THE WAY 


There appears in this issue a reproduction of 
a delightfully artistic photograph taken by the 
Honorable Wilbur J. Carr. This is the first in 
a series of four photographs that have been 
kindly given to the Journal by Mr. Carr. The 
other pictures will appear in successive issues. 


The installation of the Memorial Tablet in the 
Department of State Building is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. As stated in last month’s 
issue, the necessary formalities and work have 
consumed more time than was expected, but it 
is hoped that the final result will be ample re 
payment for it all. Next month’s Journal will 
contain, it is hoped, a full report; in the mean- 
time officers in the Service are asked to read the 
statement made last month. 


Mr. Edward C. Wynne, acting Historical Ad- 
viser, was not able to contribute for this issue 
another article in his interesting series, “A 
Political Bookshelf.” Our readers will note this 
with regret, but it is hoped that next month an 
article by him will appear. 


Contributions in the way of articles, stories, 
photographs, etc., are earnestly desired. It would 
be a pleasure to welcome some new contributors 
and also some of the old ones who have been rest- 
ing on their laurels. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 
(From issue of March, 1923) 


The opening article by Consul Stillman 
W. Eells was entitled “Fifth Centennial of 
the Discovery of Madeira.” Mr. Eells re- 
called that Christopher Columbus, who mar- 
ried the daughter of Bartholomeu Peres- 
trelo, one ot the Portuguese band of navi- 
gators who discovered Madeira, lived after 
his marriage at Funchal, and while there 
conceived the idea of a western continent 
and planned his voyage of discovery. <A 
picture was given of a window in Columbus 
house at Madeira. 


A very interesting article entitled, “A 
Retrospect,’ gave a record of the “early 
impressions of and passing acquaintance 
with the Old Service and then a reference 
to appointment in the New,” the writer stat- 
ing that he was a member of the first class 
designated under the Executive Order of 
June 27, 1906. How much he loved his work 
is shown in this article. For instance, he 
said : 

“In our work nothing is routine; nothing is 
commonplace. We can find in our work what 
few men are given to possess—a continual edu- 
cation. That should develop our openminded- 
ness, adaptability, balance and judgment... . 
love the work in all its variety and wonderful 
interest. . . . The Service offers us unlimited 
opportunities, and at work of our own choice. If 
we take advantage of these opportunities, we 
shall continue to grow, to expand, to keep up 
with the demands upon us—to be a little in ad- 
vance of them. ... It is still rather an easy 
matter to be Consul. But it is hard to be a 
good one. Still the determination to be a good 
one—to rank among ‘the best men in the Service,’ 
is the only way to success. There is no other 
way. 

Other articles were “Consular Posts of 
Yesterday,” by F. C. (comparing the Serv- 
ice of 1845 with that of 1923, and suggest- 
ing “The Posts of Tomorow,” and ending 
with the stirring cry, “Who says that 
Romance is dead?) ; “A Note on Consular 
Practice” (giving sound advice as to mailing 
of copies ot depositions); an editorial on 
“The Rogers Bill,’ signed with the initials 
(also familiar) “T. L.”; “Cooperation Be- 
tween Incoming and Outgoing Officers,” by 
Consul Frank Anderson Henry, at Barce- 
lona; but space prevents further mention of 
the contents of this excellent number issued 
by the energetic editor, Frederick Simpich. 
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He providential escape of the President- 

| elect from an assassin’s bullet at Miami, 

Fla., on February 15, is a matter for 

devout thankfulness. An outstanding bright fea- 

ture of the event was Mr. Roosevelt’s quick and 

cheerful reaction from the shock of such an 
occurrence. 


The closing days of the present administration 
have been filled with many social events which 
had been necessarily delayed owing to the period 
of official mourning in respect to the memory of 
ex-President Coolidge. 

On February 7 a dinner was given by the 
President and Mrs. Hoover in honor of the Vice 
President ; on February 14 the White House was 
the scene of another social event, the dinner to 
the Chief Justice; and on February 18 occurred 
the reception to the members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. A dinner to the 
Speaker was given on February 21, and on Feb- 
ruary 25 came the reception to the Army and 
Navy, and other Departments in Washington. 


The city of Washington is resounding with the 
noise of hammers and sawing of timber for the 
erection of a stand in front of the Capitol an 
which the President will take the oath of office 
and deliver his inaugural address, and of other 
stands along the route of the parade. These 
stands promise to be more beautiful than ever, 
particularly the Court of Honor between 15th 
and 17th Streets, in front of the White House. 
The sale of seats has been on a large scale, as 
the number of visitors to the city will probably 
be unprecedentedly great. 


Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson has been 
the guest of honor at a large number of social 


events within the past few weeks. On February 
21 he was the guest of honor at a farewell lun- 
cheon given by the governing board of the Pan- 
American Union, of which the Secretary of State 
is chairman. Luncheon was served in the Hall 
of Flags. The American Foreign Service Asso- 
ciation is hoping to have the honor of Mr. Stim- 
son’s presence at a luncheon on February 28. 


The President-elect has formally announced 
his selection of Senator Cordell Hull, of Ten- 
nessee, for the office of Secretary of State, and 
William H. Woodin, of New York, for Secretary 
of the Treasury. The press has published the 
names of the other members of the new Cabinet, 
and they are as follows: Secretary of War, ex- 
Governor George H. Dern, of Utah; Attorney 
General, Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana; 
Postmaster General, James A. Farley, of New 
York; Secretary of the Navy, Senator Claude A. 
Swanson, of Virginia; Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes, of Illinois; Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Henry Wallace, of Iowa; -Secretary of 
Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, of South Carolina; 
Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, of 
New York. 


On February 20 the House of Representatives 
adopted the Senate resolution repealing the 18th 
Amendment, the vote being 289 to 121, or 15 
more than the required two-thirds majority to 
propose the 21st Amendment to the Constitution. 
A Senate clerk delivered the amendment to the 
State Department a few hours later in the day. 
A corps of stenographers then set to work pre- 
paring 48 certified copies and a covering letter 
to the Governors of the 48 States. These were 
signed by the Secretary of State the following 
day and mailed. 
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This, by the way, is the second amendment to 
the Constitution so handled by the present ad- 
ministration, and is the first constitutional draft 
amendment to be acted upon by conventions “in 
the several States” (to quote the words of the 
joint resolution proposing the amendment in 
question). 


The ladies of the “Little Cabinet” were the 
guests of Mrs. Carr on February 13 at an exhibit 
prepared for them by the Archives Section. 
Among the historic documents displayed were the 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of 1795; the Treaty 
of Ghent, 1814; the proclamation declaring the 
existence of a state of war with Germany, 1917; 
and various ceremonial letters from France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Russia, and Spain. 


The Women of the American Foreign Service 
held their monthly luncheon at The Highlands, 
Washington, D. C., on February 8, 1933. Those 
attending the luncheon were Mesdames Clayson 
W. Aldridge, Paul H. Alling, Clement L. Bouve, 
Harvey H. Bundy, Homer M. Byington, Miss 
Jean Byington, Mesdames Wm. R. Castle, Jr., 
Wilbur J. Carr, Elliott B. Coulter, Thos. C. 
Dawson, Walter A. Foote, Michael J. Mc- 
Dermott, Stuart Fuller, Miss Cecelia Goddard, 
Mesdames Stuart Grummon, Ella Hengstler, 
John D. Hickerson, A. Dana Hodgdon, Augustus 
E. Ingram, Joseph E. Jacobs, Martin Jones, 
Richard M. deLambert, Richard W. Morin, 
Frank W. Mahin, C. R. Montgomery, George R. 
Merrell, Harry A. McBride, James J. Murphy, 
Geo. H. Murphy, Wallace Murray, Earl L. 
Packer, L. O. Pinkerton, Warren D. Robbins, 
Christian Ravndal, Winthrop R. Scott, Jas. B. 
Stewart, Chas. Spruks, Richard Southgate, Geo. 
Tait, Miss Helen Lee Washington, Mesdames 
C. S. Winans, Orme Wilson, Jr., J. Thompson 
Wailes, E. C. Wynne. At the conclusion of the 
luncheon, Mrs. Castle made a charming little 
speech. 


Grover C. Loening, whose father, Albert Loen- 
ing, was American Consul at Bremen, Germany, 
from 1885 to 1889, is mentioned in the “Roosevelt 
Field News,’ of February 7, 1933, as having a 
more “inspiring record of achievement” than any 
of the interesting characters on Roosevelt Field. 
Mr. Loening is an aeronautical engineer and 
manufacturer, being president and general man- 
ager of the Grover Loening Aircraft Company. 
In the long list of his aeronautical activities, com- 
mencing in 1911, many inventions by him are men- 
tioned, and since 1923 he has developed and built 
several types of commercial and military air- 
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planes. He is also the author of several aviation 
engineering books. 


Harrison Yelverton, who retired as American 
Vice Consul at London in August, 1919, was 
visiting Washington recently, and it was a pleas- 
ure for many of his old friends in the Depart- 
ment to see him again. Mr. Yelverton is now liv- 
ing at Goldsboro, N. C. Since his resignation 
from the Service, Mr. Yelverton has represented 
his county in the State Legislature for two terms. 


Consul William W. Corcoran returned to 
Washington recently from Algiers, where he 
has been stationed since October, 1931. He has 
now left Washington to assume charge of the 
American Consulate at Kingston, Jamaica. While 
in Washington, which is Mr. Corcoran’s home and 
where he was for several years engaged in news- 
paper work, Mr. Corcoran attended a reunion of 
the Class of 1920, the other members of the class 
present being Consul Edmund B. Montgomery 
(now on duty in the Department), former Consul 
John R. Minter (now a member of the staff of 
the Department of State), and former Vice Con- 
sul Theodore D. Palmer, Jr. (now National 
Advertising Manager of the New York Times.) 


Among those who successfully passed the 
December examination for admission to the Bar 
of the District of Columbia were Laurence C. 
Frank, of the Division of Foreign Service Ad- 
ministration ; Miss Clara L. Borjes, of the Divi- 
sion of Western European Affairs; and John J: 
Brauner, chief of the law section, office of the 
Historical Adviser. 


Mr. David A. Salmon, Chief of the Division of 
Communications and. Records, celebrated his 
birthday on January 30, 1933. 

On January 27, 1933, the ladies of the Divi- 
sion of Communications and Records entertained 
Miss Irene S. Ulanytzky, secretary to Mr. Sal- 
mon, at a birthday luncheon at the Russian 
Troika. Each of the ladies presented Miss 
Ulanytzky with a beautiful handkerchief. The 
orchestra played “Happy Birthday to You.” 


Miss Margaret Hanna, who in addition to her 


duties as chief of the Office of Coordination and 
Review also engages in many activities of a social 
and charitable nature, recently desired to obtain 
some shoes for a local charity called “The Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.” It is reported 
that the only persons in the Department that she 
thought had shoes of a size appropriate to the 
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needy applicants were Edward C. Wynne, acting 
Historical Adviser, and Jefferson Patterson, of 
the Division of Protocol. Those who know these 
tall gentlemen will appreciate the choice made. 


The Division of Communications and Records 
views with pride the accomplishment of one of its 
former members, Mr. Monroe Williams Blake, 
in successfully “running the gauntlet” of the 
Foreign Service Examinations. Mr. Blake is 
from “the Land o’ Lakes,” being born in St. Paul, 
Minn. He came to the Division in May, 1928, 
and immediately set his heart upon Foreign Serv- 
ice as a career. After spending a year in the eve- 
ning School of Foreign Service at Georgetown 
University, he transferred to the School of Gov- 
ernment at George Washington University and 
received his Bachelor of Arts’ degree from that 
institution this past month. Since September, 
1931, Mr. Blake has continued his good work in 
the Division of International Conferences and 
they are undoubtedly as proud of him as are his 
many friends in D. C. R. 


Mrs. Thomas D. Bowman, wife of the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Santiago, Chile, who is pay- 
ing an extended visit to Washington with her 


. children, is now living at 3705 Chevy Chase Park- 


way, Chevy Chase, D. C. 


A daughter, Phyllis Jean, was born on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1933, ‘at Washington, D. C., to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Culpepper. Mrs. Culpepper was 
formerly Miss Florence M. Carlson, and through 
her sefvice in the Division of Foreign. Service 
Personnel has many friends in the Service who 
wish to offer their congratulations. 


Alphonse Gaulin, who since his resignation as 
Consul General at Paris has been practicing law 
at Paris, was recently in the United States com- 
pleting the organization of his law firm, Gaulin, 
Hurtubis, Eno and Lachapelle, with offices at 
Boston, New York, and Paris. Mr. Gaulin will 
be in charge of the Paris office, his specialty be- 
ing Foreign Trade Relations; Mr. Francis Hur- 
tubis, Jr., will have the Boston office, 234 Boyl- 
ston Street; Mr. Arthur L. Eno at the office in 
Lowell, Mass.; and Mr. Lachapelle at the New 
York office, 232 Madison Avenue. They also 
have a long list of associate counselors at various 
cities in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, : Illinois, 
Louisiana, and Minnesota. 


Through the retirement of Frederick A. Ken- 
dall, Reference Librarian of the Library of the 
Department of State, under the Economy Act, on 
February 28, 1933, the Department loses one 
whose thorough knowledge of the Library collec- 
tion, general and special information, and whose 
patience, industry and courtesy made him inval- 
uable. His work brought him into intimate con- 
tact with the members of the Department and the 
Foreign Service, and his interest in the problems 
which the latter had to handle and in the men 
themselves continued when they were in the field. 
He was among the first whom they took pleasure 
in meeting upon their return. 


Mr. Kendall was born and brought up in Massa- 
chusetts, educated in public and private schools 
of that State and at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology where he studied architecture. 
Upon leaving college he spent much time in 
Europe, making himself more proficient in his 
profession and continuing his study of languages, 
several of which he came to know thoroughly, 
and, later on, used to the great good of the De- 
partment. From 1886 to 1918 he practised his 
profession in Washington, D. C. In 1918 he be- 
came Research Assistant in the War Trade Board, 
and, when that Board went out of existence in 
July, 1919, was assigned to the special Library 
Service of the Trade Adviser’s Office, later to 
reference work in the Division of Political and 
Economic Information, and in 1925 became Ref- 
erence Librarian of the Library of the Depart- 
ment. 

Outside of his work, Mr. Kendall has always 
found great pleasure in music. He plays the 
piano and for years has sung in the choir of All 
Souls Memorial Protestant Episcopal Church. 

He goes back to Newton, Mass., to live, carry- 
ing with him the high regard and respect of all 
who had the privilege of knowing him. 


James Gregory Byington (son of Consul Gen- 
eral Homer M. Byington), a Yale junior and one 
of the outstanding men in the 145-pound inter- 
collegiate class, has been named as temporary cap- 
tain of the Yale wrestling team to succeed J. M. 
McGauley, of New York, who sustained a 
twisted knee during a practice match. 


News items of Departmental Doings likely to 
be of interest to Foreign Service Officers and 
others will be very welcome at all times. 
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Underwood & Underwood. 


PIERREPONT MOFFATT 
Chief, Division of Western European Affairs 


DIVISION OF WESTERN EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS 


The Division of Western European Affairs is 
a misleading title for this unit of the Depart- 
ment of State. Its interests are so diverse and 
the geographic distribution of the countries 
which it handles so wide that it might literally 
be said that the sun never sets on it. Reports are 
received from pole to pole, from climates vary- 
ing from arctic cold to jungle heat and on 
nations running the entire range of human 
coloring. 

Prior to 1908 the diplomatic business of the 
Department of State, embracing corespondence 
with foreign diplomats in Washington and 
American diplomatic officers abroad, was 
handled in the Diplomatic Bureau, while con- 
sular correspondence on all subjects was referred 
to the Consular Bureau. The clerks of the Dip- 
lomatic Bureau were divided into four sections, 
designated A, B, C and D, with a senior clerk 
at the head of each division. Each section 
handled the correspondence relating to a desig- 
nated group of countries and matters of policy 
were usually dealt with by the Secretary of State 
himself. Due to the rapidly increasing volume 
of business following the Spanish-American 
war, the need was keenly felt for some form of 
systematic decentralization. In 1908, while the 


Honorable Elihu Root was Secretary and Mr. 
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Huntington Wilson Third Assistant Secretary, 
the matter was given earnest consideration and 
in March of that year the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs was created. This proved so 
successful that in the following year under Mr. 
Knox the Division of Latin American Affairs, 
the Division of Near Eastern Affairs, and the 
Division of Western European Affairs were 
established. 


The order creating the Division of Western 
European Affairs read as follows: 


ORDER 
(No. 20) 

It is hereby ordered that there shall be established in 
the Department of State a Division of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs, which shall have charge of correspondence, 
diplomatic and consular, on matters other than those of 
an administrative character in relation to Great Britain 
(Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and British Colonies 
not elsewhere enumerated), Portugal, Spain, France, 
Morocco, Belgium, the Kongo, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Denmark, and 
Liberia. The work of the Division will be under the 
supervision of the Third Assistant Secretary of State. 

All correspondence in relation to the countries named, 
except routine correspondence relating to deaths, mar- 
riages, citizenship, passports, sanitary reports, invoices, 
applications for Section 6 certificates, bills of health, and 
similar subjects, will be sent by the Index Bureau direct 
to the Division of Western European Affairs, subject to 
such special instructions as the Secretary or Assistant 
Secretary may issue from time to time. 

The Chief Clerk of the Department will provide room 
for the new Division and will assign such clerks as the 
work of the Division may require. 


P. Knox: 
Department of State, 


Washington, December 13, 1909. 


It will be noticed that the Division was not 
provided with a chief at the time of its organi- 
zation, but was placed under the direct super- 
vision of the Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
who was described in the 1909 Register of the 
Department of the Department of State as hav- 
ing the added duty of Chief of the Division of 
Western European Affairs. In the following 
year Mr. Charles Lee Cooke, now in the Division 
of Protocol, was made Assistant Chief. The 
Division continued under the immediate super- 
vision of the Third Assistant Secretary until the 
vast amount of work created by the develop- 
ments of the World War required a distinct 
organization. William Walker Smith, who re- 
tired from the Service in 1924 and died in 1932, 
was designated Acting Chief in March, 1915, 
and was succeeded a year later by the Hon- 
orable Frederick A. Sterling, now Minister to 
the Irish Free State. The Honorable Joseph 
C. Grew, at present our Ambassador. in Tokyo, 
was made Acting Chief in 1918, and had the 
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assistance of Albert Ruddock, now resigned, 
and Louis Sussdorf and nineteen clerks. The De- 
partment was then at full war strength with a 
personnel numbering over 700. Following Mr. 
Grew’s departure for Paris in 1918 as Secretary 
General of the American Commission to Nego- 
tiate Peace, Mr. Ruddock became Acting Chief 
until his transfer to Pekin in 1920. The Hon- 
orable William R. Castle, Jr., the present Under 
Secretary of State, who entered the Department 
in March, 1919, as a Special Assistant, became 
Acting Chief of the Division in March, 1921, 
and Chief in the following December, a position 
which he held until his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of State on February 26, 
1927, the longest tenure of office as chief of the 
Division. He has been succeeded by Theodore 
Marriner, now Counselor in Paris (1927-1931), 
Pierre deL. Boal, now Chargé d’Affaires in 
Ottawa (1931-1932), and the present Chief, 
Pierrepont Moffat. 

Although the original allotment of territory 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Division 
would seem to have been sufficient, the peculiar 
interrelation of problems arising out of the World 
War brought about the transfer of jurisdiction 
over Austro-Hungary, Germany and Italy from 
the Division of Near Eastern Affairs to this Divi- 
sion on June 25, 1915. At the conclusion of the 
Versailles Treaty in 1919 several new States were 
created, the Division retaining control over Aus- 
tria and Hungary but relinquishing Czechoslovakia 
and Poland to the Near Eastern Division. These 
two returned to the fold once more on May 14, 
1921. This arrangement remained intact until 
1924, when Poland was logically placed in the 
Division of Eastern European Affairs. 

No Division in the Department reflects more 
clearly the increased scope of our international re- 
lations than the Western European. Since its 
foundation in 1909 with two officers under the 
supervision of an Assistant Secretary of State it 
has grown to be the largest geographic division 
of the Department with a personnel of twelve 
commissioned officers and nine clerks. In addi- 
tion to the actual problems of our relations and 
policy with the many countries over which it has 
in the first instance jurisdiction, the Division also 
deals with the League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, prepares for 
the various Disarmament Conferences and, in con- 
junction with the Office of the Economic Adviser, 
for various negotiations of an economic and finan- 
cial nature. 

It is safe to say that no division of the Depart- 
ment offers greater opportunity for diversified 
and continuous work than the Western European 
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nor work more often relieved by the elements of 
novelty, romance and some comedy. The consid- 
eration of the American policy on many complex 
problems which have never before confronted the 
world starts in this Division. The post-war evo- 
lution of the British Empire and our increased 
relations with its component parts, such as Can- 
ada and the other Dominions, is a ready example. 
The negotiation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the 
Naval Disarmament Conference of London, in- 
creased cooperative action with the League of 
Nations in nonpolitical matters, and our tariff 
policy as a result of the Ottawa Agreements are 
others. When the question arose of the possible 
acquisition of new territory at the time of Admiral 
Byrd’s expedition to the South Pole it was re- 
ferred to. the Western European Division. For 
the romantically inclined the mere mention of the 
farflung spots from which reports are received 
should be sufficient. Java and Sumatra, Malta 
and Gibraltar, Hong-Kong and Shanghai, Liberia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Morocco, Iceland and Green- 
land are but a few. The sun may never set on 
the Division and its work is certainly never dull. 


FROM THE VISITORS’ REGISTER 
Room 115, Department of State 


Date of 
Registration 
Mulford A. Colebrook, Brisbane...... January 17 
Walter H. Schoellkopf, Vienna....... January 18 
Randolph Harrison, Jr., Tegucigalpa. .January 19 
Robert R. Poston, Barbados.......... January 21 
Sauer Toronto: : January 23 


Aubrey E. Lippincott, Montevideo..... January 25 
W. W. Corcoran, Kingston, Jamaica. January 26 
William W. Cramp, Belize, B. Hond.. January 28 


Donald D. Edgar, Habana............ January 31 
Forrest K. Geerken, Adelaide....... February 3 
Chas. H. Taliaferro, Progreso, Mex..February 6 
Ernest L. Ives, Lima, Peru.......... February 13 


Honorable Roy T. Davis, Panama. ..February 13 


DATUR HORA QUIETI 


The sun upon the lake is low, 
The wild birds hush their song, 

The hills have evening’s deepest glow, 

eek RK KK 

Now to their mates the wild swans -row, 
By day they swam apart, 

And to the thicket wanders slow 
The hind beside: the hart. 

The woodlark at his partner’s side 
Twitters his closing song— 

All meet whom day and care divide. 


—Sir W. Scott. 
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PARIS 


FeBRuARY 2, 1933. 

The death of Consul Raymond Davis in 
Prague, on January 24, was a great shock to his 
friends of the Consulate General and the Ameri- 
can colony in Paris. During his period of serv- 
ice here, from 1924 to 1929, when he was trans- 
ferred to Rosario, Mr. Davis, through his un- 
failing sincerity, kindness and courtesy, estab- 
lished many lasting friendships. He will be buried 
in the cemetery at Versailles, near Paris, as his 
wife’s home is here. 


Mrs. Richard F. Boyce, wife of the American 
Consul in Barcelona, entered the American Hos- 
pital of Paris for treatment on January 24. She 
was accompanied to Paris by Mr. Boyce, who will 
remain with her for a few days before returning 
to his post. 


Callers at the Consulate General during Decem- 
ber were: Vice Consul Bernard Gufler, on leave 
of absence from Riga; and Vice Consul William 
C. Young, from Bristol, en route to his new post 
at Patras. 


The winter tournament of the Paris American 
Bowling League ended last week. The team of 
the Consulate General, which won the champion- 
ship last year, finished the season in third place, 
among nine teams, with 35 games won and 13 
lost. First and second places went to the Ameri- 
can Express Company, and the Bankers Trust 
Company, respectively. 

Work on the new United States hathuesamnint 
building in Paris has advanced to such a stage 
that all exterior scaffolding has been removed. 
The building will probably be ready for occu- 
Baer early in the fall of this year. 

Consut E. De Courcy. 


MARSEILLE 


January 14, 1933. 
On New Year’s day Consul General and Mrs. 
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News Items 
From The Field 


John A. Gamon received at their home the con- 
sular staff and their many friends of the local 
and foreign community. 


On January 12 the American Luncheon Club of 
Marseille held their monthly luncheon at the Au- 
tomobile Club. 


ConsuL JAMEs P. Morrirr. 


GHENT 


In the issue for last month an item was pub- 
lished concerning Vice Consul Harry Tuck Sher- 
man and the honor conferred upon him by the 
Association Amicale des Vice Consuls a Anvers 
at the time of his transfer last August from Ant- 
werp to Ghent. The item stated that Mr. Sher- 
man had been accorded by that Association the 
title of “Vice President d’Honneur” when as a 


matter of fact it should have read “President 
Honneur.” 


ZAGREB, JUGOSLAVIA 


The Zagreb Golf Club is now busy with the 
winter sports of supper dances, bridge parties, 
and balls, the third of which took place at the 
Hotel Esplanade on the evening of December 28. 
Among those present, besides the President, 
Count Kalmer and Baroness Vera Nicolic, the 
founder and vice president of the club, were al- 
most the entire British and American colony, in- 
cluding Consul and Mrs. von Tresckow and Vice 
Consul and Mrs. Hohenthal. Mrs. von Tresckow 
was hostess for the occasion and many novel fea- 
tures suitable to the season were introduced. Her 
Majesty Marie Queen of Jugoslavia is the Pa- 
troness of the golf club and was present at the 
inauguration two years ago, and presented the 
prize this year for the national tournament. 


The American Minister, Dr. John Dingeley 
Prince and Mrs. Prince, of Belgrade, were the 
Christmas guests of Mr. Archibald Walker, presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Co. of Jugoslavia, at his 
lovely villa, and were the recipients of many 
courtesies as usual. 
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The departure of Consul General Nedwed 
(Austrian Consul General and dean of the Con- 
sular Corps), and Mrs. Nedwed, on transfer to 
Vienna has been the ratson d’ étré of numerous 
entertainments in their honor in consular circles, 
culminating in a stag dinner given at The Es- 
planade Hotel by the entire Consular Corps. Mr. 
and Mrs. von Tresckow also gave them a farewell 
tea, at which Mrs. Hohentahl assisted the hostess 
in receiving. 


The announcement of the marriage of Miss 
Virginia Field, formerly with the consulate at 
Zagreb, to her cousin, Mr. Kenneth Field, at 
Louisville, Ky., has been received and the young 
couple are expected home at Zagreb, January 24. 


Zagreb, with its mile of parks and evergreens 
in the center of the city; Maksimir Park on the 
right and Tuscanac on the heights of the old city, 
all mantled in snow, gleams like fairy land. Win- 
ter sports reign supreme. 


NAPLES 
January 26, 1933. 
The officers, their families, and the American 
employes of the Naples ‘Consulate General had a 
New Year’s Eve dinner at the Hotel Excelsior, 


followed by dancing at the new Royal Club which 
was opened that evening. 


Vice Consul R. Allen Haden spent two weeks 
in Naples and Rome during the latter part of De- 
cember and early January, while on his way to 
his new post at Singapore. He attended the New 
Year’s Eve dinner given by the staff of the 
Naples Consulate General at the Hotel Excelsior, 
and left for Alexandria on the S. S. Excambion 
January 9, 1933. 


Dr. Enrico Buonocore, who had been in the 
employ of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice attached to the Naples Consulate General for 
32 years, died January 16, 1933. 


Congressman Charles L. Abernethy was a 
passenger on the S. S. Excambion which reached 
Naples January 9, 1933, and called at the Con- 


CHANCERY OF AMERICAN LEGATION, SOFIA, BULGARIA 
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sulate General while the vessel was in port. Con- 
gressman Abernethy continued on with the same 
vessel to Alexandria, arriving back in Naples 
when the ship returned on January 21. Consul 
General du Bois met Congressman Abernethy at 
the pier, furnishing certain travel information 
and assisting the party to proceed by train to 
Rome. 
ConsuL C. P. KuyKENDALL. 


MILAN 


Fesruary 8, 1933. 
Vice Consul James W. Gantenbein was the 
host at a dinner for 18 given at the Hotel Prin- 
cipe e Savoia, in Milan, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 7, in farewell to Consul Homer Brett, who 
was going to the United States on furlough. The 
guests were Consul Brett and Mrs. Brett, Consul 
E. Talbot Smith, Vice Consul Miss Constance 
Harvey and her mother, Mrs. Edward B. Har- 
vey, Vice Consul and Mrs. Frank C. Niccoli, 
Treasury Attaché Erwin G. May and Mrs. May, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Crump, Miss Lulu de 
Mazzeri, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Hauss, Mr. Homer 
Edmiston, Miss Victoria, and Mr. John Edmis- 
ton. All the guests agreed that the dinner was 

one of the most enjoyable ever given in Milan. 


JOHANNESBURG 
DeceMBER 21, 1932. 

The American Consul General and Mrs. Moor- 
head gave an evening party on Thanksgiving Day 
at their residence in Johannesburg for the Amer- 
ican colony. Over a hundred people attended this 
celebration. Among those present was W. L. 
Stribling (“Young Stribling”), who came to 
Johannesburg to fight Don McCorkindale, the 
South African heavyweight champion. Mr. Strib- 
ling was accompanied by his father and mother 
and his wife. 


Another guest, who is a newcomer to Johannes- 
burg, was Madame Simonin, the wife of the 
French Consul General in Johannesburg. Ma- 
dame Simonin is a New Orleans girl and is a 
great acquisition to the American colony in 
Johannesburg. Her husband was for a number 
of years French Consul General in New Orleans. 


On December 17 the big fight between Strib- 
ling and McCorkindale came off and Stribling was 
given the decision on points. The fight was 12 
rounds. About 15,000 people attended the fight— 
probably the largest crowd that ever saw a box- 
ing match in South Africa. 
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Young Stribling comes from Macon, Ga., and 
is an all-round athlete. The day after the fight, 
in the morning he played 18 holes of golf and 
in the afternoon six sets of tennis. He is also 
a keen aviator, and was a Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Reserves. 


On November 11 an American monoplane, 
called the “Spirit of Fun,” arrived at the Rand 
Airport (near Johannesburg). The monoplane 
was a Lockheed Orion owned by the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Company, and was piloted by 
Captain James B. Dickson, of Los Angeles. The 
two passengers were Mr. Arthur M. Loew, vice 
president of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and Mr. 
Joseph Rosthal, an attorney of New York. The 
object of the visit was to enable Mr. Loew to in- 
spect the new Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Theatre in 
Johannesburg. 


Captain Dickson brought a letter from Consul 
General Cunningham at Shanghai for Consul 
General Moorhead. This letter was delivered in 
seven and a half days, a very fine record. 


On November 16 Captain Dickson took Mr. 
and Mrs. Moorhead, Mr. S. H. Day, the Com- 
mercial Attaché, and Mr. Edward B. Lawson, 
the Automotive Trade Commissioner, up for a 
flight over the city. There were no bumps and 
the plane was perfectly steady. Captain Dickson 
was a wonderfully careful aviator. 

On the morning of November 17 the plane 
started on its return trip, which was to be through 
the Rhodesias, to Cairo, Rome, Paris, and Lon- 
don. At lunch time the plane descended at the 
Victoria Falls aerodrome, which is a small, un- 
official aerodrome. After the pilot and the two 
passengers had had lunch at the Victoria Falls 
Hotel they started off at about 3 p. m. The 
plane, in rising, unfortunately hit a bunch of trees 
which surrounded the aerodrome and_ turned 
turtle. Captain Dickson was instantly killed, but 
the two passengers were only slightly injured. 
It is believed that the cause of the accident was 
due to the simmering heat at that time of the day 
and a down current of air. 


COLON, PANAMA 


January 23, 1933. 
Consul John E. Holler, late of Matamoros, 
Mexico, arrived at this post and assumed charge 
on December 16. 


Mrs. Feis, mother of the Economic Adviser of 
the Department, accompanied by her daughter, 
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Mrs. Bendick, arrived on the 28th of December 
on the cruise of the Conte Grande, and took the 
customary trip across the Isthmus to Panama 
City. 


Messrs. Cartwright, Gillen, Hogg, Hore, Am- 
lie, and Mobley, members of Congress, arrived at 
Colon on the S. S. Ancon, on the 29th, for a 
study of Isthmian affairs and will return on the 
same vessel. 


Congressman Thatcher, for whom the high- 
way and ferry on the Pacific side were named, 
arrived here on the 30th on the S. S. California, 
also to study the affairs of the Canal Zone. 


On January 5 Vice Consul Perry N. Jester and 
Mrs. Jester arrived here on the maiden voyage 
of the Santa Rosa. Mr. Jester is en route to his 
new post, bridgetown, Barbadoes. 


The Honorable William S. Culbertson, Amer- 
ican Ambas:ador to Chile, visited Colon on Janu- 
ary 12. He arrived by the Pan-American Air- 
ways and departed for his post on the 13th by 
the Panagra Airline. This is the fourth air trip 
that Mr. Culbertson has madé from his post in 
Santiago to Washington, and he may well have 
the title of “The Flying Ambassador.” 


Vice Consul and Mrs. Francis L. Spaulding, 
of Panama City, sailed from Cristobal on the 
Panama Railroad Liner Cristobal on January 15. 
Mrs. Spaulding is voyaging to visit her family 
in the United States while Mr. Spaulding is 
planning a short vacation in Haiti. 


ConsuL Joun E. 


BUENOS AIRES 
January, 1933. 


The Ambassador and Mrs. Bliss entertained the 
officials of the Embassy, Consulate General, and 
the Commercial Attache’s office at dinner on De- 
cember 24. Handsome Christmas gifts were dis- 
tributed to each guest, after which the Ambassa- 
dor showed moving pictures of his travels in 
South America. On Christmas day Consul Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Warren were at home to the officers. 


Counsellor of Embassy John Campbell White 
has returned to Buenos Aires from leave in the 
States. His impressions of air travel were re- 
counted in a previous issue of the JouRNAL. On 


the return trip, Mr. White, who has suddenly be- 
come so addicted to flying, attempted to emulate 
Admiral Byrd, but got only as far as Cape Horn. 
Mrs. White is expected to return in February. 

The Military Attache and Mrs. Sharp have re- 
turned from a month’s trip to Asuncion. 


Consul General Warren has just spent two 
weeks at Atlantida where Mrs. Warren is stay- 
ing for several months. Other visitors to Uru- 
guayan summer resorts include the Commercial 
Attaché and Mrs. Dye, and Vice Consul Cleve- 
land. 

Vice Consul and Mrs. Tevis Huhn were in 
Buenos Aires for the Christmas holidays. 

Mrs. H. Livingston Hartley left on January 7 
for a visit to the United States. 


Miss Josephine Timberlake, who has been vis- 
iting her brother, Vice Consul Clare H. Timber- 
lake, for four months, is returning home early in 
February. 

Vice Consul Willard Galbraith, of S 
recently spent a week in Buenos Aires. 

Vice Consul John C. Pool, who is determined 
to enjoy his enforced furlough anyway, is sailing 
on the Reina del Pacifico the first week in Ieb- 
ruary for Chile via the Falkland Islands and the 
Straits of Magellan. 


Sao Paulo, 


MONTREAL 


At the suggestion of the Consulate General a 
memorial service in honor of former President 
Calvin Coolidge was held on Sunday evening, 
January 8, 1933, at the Emmanuel United Church, 
the leading Congregational Church in Montreal. 
The service followed as nearly as possible that 
held at Northampton. More than 1,000 persons 
were present, including delegations from all of 
the American orgarizations in the city. 


The convention of the American College of 
Physicians held at Montreal during the week oi 
February 5, the first held on Canadian soil, was 
attended by more than 1,600 American and Cana- 
dian physicians. The president for 1933-4, who 
was inducted yesterday, is Dr. G. M. Piersol, of 
Philadelphia. Dr. J. C. Meakins, of McGill Uni- 
versity and the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, 
was elected president for the year 1934-5, being 
the second Canadian to be elected to this office. 
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At their annual dinner at the Windsor Hotel 
on February 9, more than 800 persons were pres- 
ent, including Admiral C. E. Riggs, Surgeon 
General of the United States Navy, and Dr. W. 
G. Morgan, of Washington, D. C.. 

The guest speaker was Mr. Stephen Leacock, 
Professor of Political Economy at McGill Uni- 
versity, the well known humorist. The consulate 
general was represented by Consul George D. 
Hopper, a humorist but perhaps not quite so well 
known. He proposed the toast to the President 
of the United States. 


After laying a wreath upon the Cenotaph at 
noon, Colonel Louis A. Johnson, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given at the Mount Royal 
Hotel on the evening of February 8, by Montreal 
Post No. 1, of the American Legion. 

Of the 150 persons present were many promi- 
nent in diplomatic, military, political, and civil 
life of the United States and Canada. 

The head-table guests were piped to their places 
by the band of the Black Watch (R. H.) of 
Canada. The entire gathering then faced the 
American and British flags for one minute’s 
silence, after which buglers played Taps and the 
British Last Post. 

Mr. Pierre de L. Boal, United States Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Ottawa, who was introduced by Con- 
sul General Frost, made a brief speech, as did 
several others. The speeches of Colonel John- 
son, the Honorable Dr. R. J. Manion, P. C., 
Canadian Minister of Railways and Canals, who 
represented Premier Bennett, and Major J. S. 
Roper, M. C., K. C., Dominion President, Cana- 
dian Legion of the British Empire Service 
League, were broadcast throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


Fesruary 10, 1933. 

The first national competition among the little 
theatre groups of Canada will be held this spring 
for the Governor General’s Cup. A preliminary 
competition for eastern Ontario will be held in 
Kingston, and 14 plays will be presented by 
groups, from various cities. Two foreigners are 
participating. Consul Fuller is chairman of the 
committee and will act in Rostrand’s “Roman- 
tics.’ Mrs. Fuller is producing “Romantics.” 
She has also arranged for the Kingston Drama 
Group two plays and a lecture every fortnight 
throughout the winter. 
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MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 


A consular corps was organized at Medellin on 
December 15, 1932, by Vice Consul Raymond 
Phelan. The German Consul was elected Dean 
of the Corps by virtue of his holding the oldest 
exequatur, and Edgar L. McGinnis, Jr... Ameri- 
can Vice Consul, was elected Secretary. Imme- 
diately after organization the Corps attended a 
Rotary luncheon, at which Mr. Phelan delivered 
an address on “The Consular Service.” 


“KEEPING FIT” 


Minister Charles C. Hart, at Teheran, Persia, 
reported recently on certain necessary repairs 
that had been made to the Legation building, such 
as repairing the roof, and enlarging and recon- 
structing the open fireplaces. He then added: 


The fireplace in the small family living room, which 
was being used as an office and family dining room 
when I came here, has been made a genuine work of 
art and unquestionably the most attractive example of 
its kind in Teheran. I discovered in a second-hand 
shop a decorated antique brass mantelpiece which had 
been turned in by a Czarist Russian refugee. I pur- 
chased it with all the ornamental tongs, shovels, scuttle 
and screen for 225 tomans. For another 75 tomans 
it was installed, giving that room a charm and c'egance 
that could not be attained in the United States for 


_many times what the improvement has cost. 


This fireplace is now the property of the United 
States Government and for it and other useful repairs 
heretofore mentioned as made from my own pocket | 
do not ask and would not accept reimbursement. The 
satisfaction of viewing the results is quite enough. 
This is my personal method of keeping fit. 

It had been my intention to put the bathroom, which 
is the shabbiest feature of the house, in good order 
but the withdrawal of my annual representation allow- 
ance and an unsolicited vacation without pay compelled 
me to slow down. 


APPRECIATION 


Extract from a letter received recently by the 
American Consul General at Tokyo: 


“Dear Sir: 


Yours of November 19 is not only interesting but 
very much appreciated. It has been our custom to 
send a copy of each issue of catalogues and price 
lists to every consul and commercial attaché in the 
world. The Service in years gone by has been of im- 
mense value to us, and at the present time while gen- 
eral world conditions mitigate against any particular 
volume of business, we have been able to keep up to 
date and have received very valuable information 
which has helped us in other ways than exporting be- 
cause of this contact maintained. Letters similar to 
those referred to above very often have a decided value 
as was the case with your particular letter. 


Thank you very much for it, and assuring you, etc., 
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THE CALIPH OF BAGHDAD 


The above picture and the following verse was 
received on a Christmas card by a friend of Mor- 


ris N. Hughes, diplomat secretary at Baghdad, 


Iraq: 


As I am the Caliph of old Baghdad 
I bid you come hence and see 

My riches untold e’en by bold Sinbad; 
Famed harems from history. 

My camels and stallions are at your commands, 
The half of my Caliphate thine. 

My carpet of magic [ll send ’cross the sands 
To waft you to romance divine. 

Then cease your mad scurry for modern gain; 
Journey back where Profits are veiled. 

Let your spirit go free o’er the mighty main 
To the land whence Christmas first hailed. 


In a New York school the teacher asked a little chap 
who discovered America. The boy was evidently terri- 
fied, and hesitated, much to the teacher’s surprise, to 
make any reply. 

“Oh, please, ma’am,” he finally. stammered, 
something else.” 

“Something else, Jimmy? Why should I do that?” 

“The fellers was talking ’bout it yesterday,” replied 
Jimmy. “Pat McGee said it was discovered by an Irish 
saint, Olaf he said it was a sailor from Norway, and 
Giovanni said it was Columbus; an’ ff you’d ’a’seen what 
happened you wouldn’t ask a little feller like me.” 


“ask me 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Consul Francis R. Stewart, at Vienna, must be 
numbered among those in the Service who have 
won distinction in private theatricals. The “Eng- 
lish Amateurs in Vienna” recently produced that 
delightful comedy, “So This is London,” by 
Arthur Goodrich. Three benefit performances 
were given for the “Winterhilfe” {Austrian Win- 
ter Relief), and scored a great success financially 
and as a source of hilarious fun. The Vienna 
Herald, of December 30, 1932, after speaking in 
warm praise of the whole cast, said: 


“The acting laurels of the play certainly go to the 
American Consul, Mr. Francis R. Stewart, who played 
the role of Hiram Draper, Senior, the American pro- 
tagonist of ‘God’s own country’. He walked through 
the play as if it belonged to him, and was true to life 
in every movement, every line. Mr. Stewart could get 
a job as a ‘heavy’ any day. As it is, he is one of the 
prime pillars of the English Amateurs.” 


PROMISING FOREIGN SERVICE TIMBER 


Dick Ford is taking time by the forelock, he 
having just forwarded young Dick’s application 
for appointment as a F. S. O. Modestly he asks 
a friend in the Department whether Dickie is not 
promising Service timber, and adds: 

“The pose is very reminiscent of tree-planting cere- 
monies or oratorical contests before Rotary clubs, ete. 
Incidentally, the boy is thriving in Seville’s sunshine, 


has an even dozen teeth, and can already make a 
strange noise closely resembling ‘consular regulations’.” 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO FAITHFUL that office. He began his service during the in- 
WORKERS cumbency of Consul General Alfred L. M. Gott- 
schalk (later lost at sea) and then he served under 
the following principal officers: Benjamin H. 
Ridgely, Arnold Shanklin, George A. Chamber- 
lain, Cornelius Ferris, Claude I. Dawson, Alex- 
ander W. Weddell, William Dawson, Dudley G. 
Dwyre, Robert Frazer, and again Mr. Dwyre 
(since Mr. Frazer left for London), as well as 
various Vice and Deputy Consuls. { 
Mr. Hernandez is to be congratulated on this 
long term of service, during which time his pleas- 
ant personality and faithful attention to duty has 
won him many friends. His former chiefs, now 
scattered far and wide, will doubtless be glad to 
see this reproduction of his photograph, which 
was kindly sent by Vice Consul William P. 
Cochran, Jr. 


Congratulations are extended to Laurence L. 
Hoile, clerk and special disbursing officer at the 
American Legation at Stockholm, who com- 
pleted 30 years of continuous government serv- 
ice on January 20, 1933. Mr. Hoile was first 

It has just been learned that Francisco Her- appointed clerk at the American Embassy at 
nandez, messenger at the American Consulate Berlin, and was transferred to Stockholm in 
General at Mexico City, completed on Septem- September, 1924. He has won an enviable 
ber 1, 1932, a continuous service of 25 years at record for diligence and capable, faithful service. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, BRISTOL, 1933 
18 Baldwin Street 


(Consulate occupies front rooms, second floor) 
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BRISTOL, ENGLAND 
Historical Sketch 
(Continued from page 85) 

Whitefield also came, after delivering such elo- 
quent farewell sermons in Bristol that congrega- 
tions flocked to hear him, and even the Mayor's 
Chapel opened its doors that he might preach to 
the Corporation. Needed in both places, White- 
field asked the Wesleys to take his place in the 
English city while he continued the work which 
they had begun in Georgia. But their fire and zeal 
and eloquence had raised jealousy and hostility in 
the Established Church, which was opposed to en- 
thusiasm. Hence it came about that in 1739, the 
year of his arrival, John Wesley took land in the 
Horsefair, Bristol, and had built there the first 
Wesleyan Chapel in the world. To this “New 
Room” he added a smaller one and a garret. The 
first service was held there on July 1, 1739. The 
building became the headquarters of the new 
movement, and every old street in the city has 
its associations with men who were its leaders. 
In St. Nicholas Street Wesley held his first meet- 
ing, at Baptist Mills two thousand persons listened 
to his preaching, in the Cathedral he heard Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” in Temple Church and Bedmin- 
ster Church he conducted marriage services. .. . 
It was at 6 Dighton Street that the most significant 
act of his life and of the whole history of the 
Wesleyan movement was carried out. Here in 
1784, with the help of Dr. Coke and James Creigh- 
ton, John Wesley ordained Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vasey for service as presbyters in the 
United States of America. By that ordination 
ceremony Wesley severed his connection with the 
Established Church and founded the Wesleyan 
Church in America and England. 

Charles Wesley, too, was bound by strong ties 
to Bristol. He was often at Temple Church in 
the later years of his ministry although, in 1740, 
the Vicar had refused him the Sacrament. For 
nearly thirty vears of his married life he occupied 
a house in Charles Street, St. James’s Barton. 
Many of his children were born there, and some 
of them are buried in St. James’s Churchyard. 
On many of his visits to the city his brother lodged 
in the Charles Street house. In 1790 that brother 
came thither for the last time. On his deathbed, 
less than a year later, the name of Bristol was 
one of the last words he uttered. Was it not in 
Bristol that, “not for himself but for others” in 
America and in England, he had built up an en- 
during spiritual home, outlasting all the bitterness 
and separation of coming years, and continuing 
through the days of new brotherhood in recon- 
ciliation and to peace. 


The Revolution and Constitution. By coopera- 
tion in arms the colonists and the English had 
added to the thirteen states all land east of the 
Mississippi. To protect the territory which war 
had wrested from France, and to pay for the 
standing army which was to preserve its peace, 
King George III and his minister Grenville in- 
troduced the measure which provoked revolution 
and caused separation from England. For thie 
thirteen colonies, whose origin and growth were so 
closely linked with Bristol history, had arrived at 
settled prosperity, and had already established the 
beginning of modern American activities. The 
trade which yearly flowed between America and 
that city was greater than any before known in 
England. While Franklin, who knew Bristol well. 
was attacking the hated Stamp Act on behalf of 
his countrymen, Edmund Burke, soon to become 
Member of Parliament for the city, was denounc- 
ing it in England, and the merchants of Bristol, 
upholding the principle of “No Taxation without 
Representation,” had united to petition against its 
enactment. It was repealed. But the Townshend 
Revenue Act, the Boston “Tea Party,” and the 
“four intolerable acts” followed. Once again Bris- 
tol merchants sent in a petition to Government for 
repeal of measures which spelt ruin to a great 
trade and to the prosperity of a hundred and fifty 
years. This appeal was unsuccessful. But a short 
time later Paul Revere sped through the night 
crying his warning, “The regulars are coming!” 
and rousing the country in time to gather for de- 
fence at Lexington. The continental army came 
into being with Washington for commander-in- 
chief. Congress was committed to war. Yet even 
as late as September, 1775, Mr. Burke, then rep- 
resenting Bristol in the English Parliament, at- 
tempted to introduce a bill to lay the grounds for 
reconciliation. The measure was defeated, and 
those energies which had been directed to building 
up a great commercial relation between England 
and America now set about its utter destruction. 
The distress occasioned in Bristol was deplorable. 
Her foreign trade dwindled to a small fraction of 
its former dimensions. Out of the desire for 
peace and restored prosperity two parties arose in 
the city, one pro- and the other anti-American. 
Through the activities of the latter the free- 
dom of the city was bestowed on Lord North, 
head of the English Government, responsible for 
launching the war. Fiery were the denunciations 
of Edmund Burke against such a misguided act. 

War weariness grew until, in 1782, the munici- 
pality unanimously petitioned Parliament “to ad- 
vise the King to a total change of the unhappy 
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system which has involved the nation in such com- 
plicated misfortunes.” The petition succeeded, 
and the Bristol Council books tell of freedoms 
being presented to members of the new ministry 
and of a vote of thanks to Mr. Edmund Burke. 
Peace was made, but the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been signed six years before, the 
Articles of Confederation had been adopted, and 
the United States were at one in their demand for 
independence. A new nation sprang into exist- 
ence. For the next 70 years America devoted all 
its energies to national development and to the 
establishment of a political system. Leaders in 
the work of construction were of Somerset an- 
cestry, John Adams and John Quincy Adams, the 
Wolcotts and many another looked eastwards to- 
wards Bristol for the birthplace of their family. 

Harvard University acknowledged the ancient 
tie when Holworthy Hall was opened in 1812 to 
commemorate Sir Matthew Holworthy who left 
£1,000 to “the College or University in or of Cam- 
bridge in New England,” Sir Matthew who was 
son of Richard Holworthy, mayor of Bristol in 
1634. In 1792, the first American Consulate had 
been opened at 37 Queen Square, re-establishing 
mutual connection. In 1797, General Kosciuszko 
stayed there with Consul Vanderhorst, having 
come to Bristol because it was then necessary to 
sail from that port in order to reach the United 
States with quickest despatch. The city was soon 
to prepare the means for the establishment of bet- 
ter trading relations with America than had ever 
before existed. 

In 1833 certain gentlemen met in a small office 
in Temple back and there projected the Great 
Western Railway Company to construct a railway 
between London and Bristol. The leading engi- 
neer was Isambard Kingdom Brunel. In 1835 
there was a new development. The Great West- 
ern Steamship Company was formed, and Brunel 
was employed to design the Great estern 
steamer, built for trans-Atlantic voyages. This 
wooden vessel, of 1,340 tons and +40 horsepower, 
was to prove by experiment that in steam traffic 
lay the future of maritime trade. Her maiden 
voyage began on April 8, 1838. Fifteen days ten 
hours later she steamed into New Yeark Harbor, 
the pioneer of all modern trans-Atlantic steam- 
boats. One hundred thousand persons assembled 
to watch the start of her return voyage. She ar- 
rived at Bristol after a crossing of twelve days 
fourteen hours. For half a century that city had 
awaited America, and now offered the continent, 
which had already derived from her so much, 
means for the widest development. 

From 1861 to 1865 the new relationship was in- 
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terrupted by the War of Secession, a war born 
of ancient evil, the evil of that slave traffic in 
which Bristol had been more deeply concerned 
than any town in England. Legislation had al- 
ready abolished slavery in the British Empire, and 
£158,000 had been paid to her traders as com- 
pensation for the loss of their human property. 
The work of men like Thomas Clarkson had made 
possible that legislation, and the basic facts of his 
anti-slavery campaign were learnt fram the land- 
lord of the “Seven Stars” in St. Thomas Parish, 
Bristol, which he visited in 1787. The dreadful 
statements he gathered were the material used to 
rouse England to destroy an intolerable wrong. 


America was now fighting the same battle to 
the same conclusion. When it was over, the two 
countries, purged of a common crime, were re- 
united by trade and friendship, based on a rela- 
tionship which was as old as their history. Reg- 
ular trade with Bristol was re-established in 1871, 
and continues to the present day. The seaway 
across the Atlantic from America to the great new 
docks built for her trade at the mouth of the Avon 
became once more the highway between America 
and her birthplace. During the twentieth cen- 
tury, through the period of the Great War when 
American students worked at Bristol University, 
to 1918 when representatives of the United States 
Army were entertained by the municipality on !n- 
dependence Day, to 1919 when the welcome was 
extended to members of the American Navy, and 
on to the present moment, the call of America’s 
birthplace has been growing stronger. “What 
American is to be blamed if he do indeed go 
‘abroad’ or stay abroad, so strangely finding there 
rather than here, the soul’s peace,” said Louise 
Imogen Guiney. Where may that peace and the 
beauty of ancient things and the memorials of a 
joint inheritance be found more fully or more 
richly than in Bristol? 


K. DH. 


BRISTOL CLAIMS “AMERICA” NAMED 
FOR ITS SHERIFF 


Several years ago; namely, in 1897, during the 
celebration at Bristol of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of the Continent of North 
America by John Cabot, an ancient manuscript 
which had then recently been found among the 
muniments at Westminster Abbey, was by per- 
mission of the Dean and Chapter sent to Bristol 
for the inspection of the Marquis of Dufferin and 
others interested in the celebration. The manu- 
script was “The Customs Roll of the Port of 
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Bristol for A. D. 1496 to 1490,” and its chief in- 
terest lay in the fact that among payments re- 
corded in the years 13 arid 14 of King Henry 
VII—i. e., between September 29, 1497, and the 
same date 1499—are two payments of twenty 
pounds each to John Cabot. 

This shows that John Cabot returned to Bristol 
after his second voyage of 1498 and claimed the 
pension which had been conferred by the King 
on “him that found the new isle” in North 
America. 

This manuscript was reproduced in facsimile 
and published by Messrs. Georges & Sons, of Bris- 
tol, in 1897, under the title “The Customs Roll of 
the Port of Bristol, A. D. 1496-99,” with three 
autotype facsimile reproductions of the original 
document, full size, and an enlarged photograph 
of the name of the mau from whom Cabot re- 
ceived his pension, Richard Ameryk. 

Richard Ameryk (whose name appeared as Ap 
Meryk in one deed) seems to have been a leading 
citizen of Bristol at the time and was Sheriff in 
1503. According to one oa he died during 
his year of office. 

It was suggested at that time (1897) by Mr. 
Edward Scott, M.A., then Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, and Mr. Alfred 
E. Rudd, of the Clifton Antiquarian Society, that 
the name given the newly found land by the dis- 
coverer was “Amerika” in honor of the official 
from whom he received his pension. Mr. Rudd in 
an address stated that “the Admiral, as Master 
Joanne is so styled,” was so elated with his tri- 
umph that he was so free with his gifts, giving 
islands away, etc., that it was easy to understand 
his wish to show gratitude to the King’s official by 
conferring his name on “the new island”; and he 
adds that possibly proof that the name America 
was known in Bristol at that time could be ob- 
tained if the lost “Fust MS” could be rediscovered. 

This lost manuscript was at one time in the 
possession of the Fust family, at Hill Court, Glou- 
cestershire, but later it was purchased by one of 
the original members of the Clifton Antiquarian 
Society, the late Mr. Thomas Kerslake, and it is 
said that it perished with many other valuable 
documents in the fire which destroyed his premises 
in. Bristol in 1860. The document in question was 
one of the “Calendars” in which local events were 
recorded, similar to the well known “Bristowe 
Kalendar” of Robert Ricart, and others which still 
remain. Under the Mayoral year 1496-7, it was 
recorded that John Drews was Mayor, Hugh 
Johnes, Sheriff, Thomas Vaughan and John 
Elyott, Bailiffs, and that “This year [1497] on 
St. John the Baptist’ s day [June 24], the land of 


America was found by the merchants of Bristowe, 
in a ship of Bristowe called the Mathew, the which 
said ship departed from the port of Bristowe the 
2nd of May and came home again, the 6th Au- 
gust following.” The criticism has been made that 
the use of the term America shows that the manu- 
script was not a strictly contemporary document ; 
but Mr. Rudd remarked that “if our suggestion 
as to the origin of that name be correct, this manu- 
script may be looked upon as contemporary evi- 
dence of the fact, that the newly discovered land 
was already called America in Bristol long before 
that name became known on the Continent.” 


For nearly four centuries it has been supposed 
that the name America had been given to the jand 
by the friends of a certain Italian of good birth, 
Alberico or Amerigo Vespucci, who was born at 
Florence in 1452 and died in Seville in 1512. “As 
early as 1507,” says Herr Otte, “The name 
Americi terra had been proposed for the new con- 
tinent by a person whose existence was undoubt- 
edly unknown to Vespucci, the geographer Wald- 
see-Muller (Martinus Hylacomylus) of Freiburg. 

. ina work entitled “Cosmographie Introductio, 
insuper quatuor Americi Vespucci Navigationes.”’ 
Mr. Rudd in his article contended that Amerika 
seems much more like the name of the Bristol 
official than that of the Italian, and he suggests 
that the name after it had been invented in Bristol 
by Cabot, and having been the only name for “the 
new island” for more than ten years after its dis- 
covery, the resemblance of the name to that of 
Vespucci struck the foreign writer at Freiburg 
(to whom the English Richard Ameryk was quite 
unknown) and thus through an error of his edi- 
tor, to Vespucci was transferred the honor that 
the discoverer of North America, John Cabot, had 
intended to confer on the Bristol ‘““Ameryk.” 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


1 believe in the United States of America as 
a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed ; a democracy in a re- 
public; a sovereign Nation of many sovereign 
States; a perfect Union, one and inseparable, es- 
tablished upon those principles of freedom, equal- 
ity, justice, and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 
laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies —William Tyler Page. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 
Released for publication January 28, 1933 


The following changes have occurred in the 
Foreign Service since January 21, 1933: 


Flavius J. Chapman, 3d, Virginia, now Third Secre- 
tary of Legation at Peiping, China, assigned Consul 
at Montreal, Canada. 

Raymond Davis of Portland, Me., American Consul 
at Prague, Czechoslovakia, died at his post January 
24, 1933. 

Paul H. Foster of Brownsville, Tex., American Con- 
sul at Piedras Negras, Mexico, will retire from the 
Service April 30, 1933. 

Robert G. McGregor, Jr., of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
American Vice Consul at Antwerp, Belgium, assigned 
temporarily to the American Embassy, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Non-Career 

John H. Biddle, American Vice Consul at Belize, 
British Honduras, resigned effective January 31, 1933. 

Edward Hyde, American Consular Agent at Talca- 
huano, Chile, resigned December 31, 1932, and the Con- 
sular Agency is being closed. 

The American Consulate at Cali, Colombia, is being 
closed, all archives and records to be preserved at 
Buenaventura, Colombia. 


Released for publication, February 4, 1933 


The following changes have occurred in the 
Foreign Service since January 28, 1933: 


Ralph Townsend, of New York, American Vice Con- 
sul at Foochow, China, has resigned effective March 1, 
1933. 

Non-Career 


The services of Harry Irving De Lamater, Honorary 
Vice Consul at Fort William and Port Arthur, Canada, 
terminated January 31, 1933. 

Hyman Goldstein, of Washington, D. C. formerly 
Special Disbursing Officer of the American Embassy at 
Mexico City, appointed American Vice Consul and As- 
sistant District Accounting and Disbursing Officer, Mex- 
ico City. 

Harry D. Myers, of Joplin, Mo., American Vice Con- 
sul at Cali, Colombia, appointed Vice Consul at Panama, 
Panama, on the closing cf the office at Calli. 

The American Consulate at Sherbrooke, Quebec, will 
be closed April 30, 1933, all archives and records to be 
preserved at Montreal, Quebec. 


Released for publication, February 11, 1933 


The following changes have occurred in the 
Foreign Service since February 4, 1933: 


The assignment to Hong Kong of Walworth Barbour 
of Lexington, Mass., has been cancelled and he is as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Athens, Greece. 

The assignment to Kingston, Jamaica, of Herbert S. 
Bursley of Washington, D. C., has been cancelled and 
he is detailed for duty in the Department of State. 

The assignment to Matamoros, Mexico, of William 
W. Corcoran of Massachusetts, has been cancelled and 
he is assigned American Consul at Kingston, Jamaica. 
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Herndon W. Goforth of North Carolina, now Amer- 
ican Consul at Sherbrooke, Canada, assigned Consul 
at Matamoros, Mexico, effective on the closing of the 
Consulate at Sherbrooke April 30, 1933. 

Gerald F. McNerney of Cleveland, O., a Language 
Officer at the American Legation, Peiping, China, died 
at his post on February 7, 1933. 

William Karnes of Chicago, Ill., a Foreign Service 
Officer assigned to the Department of State, resigned 
February 2, 1933. 

Arthur F. Tower of Rochester, N. Y., American Con- 
sul at Cali, Colombia, assigned Consul at Mexico City, 
Mexico. 


The following Foreign Service Officers, Un- 
classified, now assigned American Vice Consul at 
their respective posts, ordered to the Department 
for a course of instruction in the Foreign Service 
Officers’ Training School, beginning April 4, 
1933: 


Banking Service 
To Foreign Service Officers 


With over forty-one years 
experience in banking and trust 
business, we offer every financial 
facility to those in the Foreign 
Service. 


A banking connection in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with this Institu- 
tion will be a source of satisfac- 
tion while on duty at a foreign 
post. 


MERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY | 


15th and Penna. Ave. 
Four Branches 
Capital, $3,400,000 
Surplus, $3,400,000 
WASHINGTON’S LARGEST 
TRUST COMPANY 
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we C. Achilles of Washington, D. C., Habana, 
uba. 

— M. Byington, Jr., Norwalk, Conn., Habana, 
Cuba. 

Douglas Flood, Kenilworth, Ill., Ottawa, Canada. 

Kent Leavitt, McLean, Va., Montreal, Canada. 

Patrick Mallon, Cincinnati, O., Nassau, Bahamas. 

Holmes Conrad Smith, Christ Church, Va., Toronto, 
Canada. 

Frederick E. Farnsworth, Colorado Springs, Col., 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 

H. Bartlett Wells, North Plainfield, N. J., Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Halleck L. Rose, Omaha, Nebr., Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Francis L. Spalding, Brooklyn, Mass., Panama, 
Panama. 

Tyler Thompson, Elmira, N. Y., Cherbourg, France. 


Non-Career 


Maurice J. Chilton of San Francisco, Calif., Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Sherbrooke, Canada, appointed 
‘ Vice Consul at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

Robert T. Cowan of El Paso, Tex., American Vice 
Consul at Yarmouth, Canada, appointed Vice Consul 
at Nantes, France. 

Carl O. Hawthorne of Missouri, American Vice Con- 
sul at Tsingtao, China, appointed Vice Consul at 
Harbin, China. 


Released for publication, February 18, 1933 


The following changes have occured in the For- 
eign Service since February 11, 1933: 


Ray Fox, of Glenn, Calif., now American Consul at 
Surabaya, Java, assigned Consul at Aden, Arabia. 

William J. Grace, of New York City, American Con- 
sul at Sheffield, England, died at his post on February 
11, 1933. 

The assignment to Breslau, Germany, of Henry S. 
Waterman, of Seattle, Wash., now American Consul 
at Saigon, French Indo China, has been cancelled. He 
is assigned American Consul at Sheffield, England. 

Frank Carlton Denison, of Castleton, Vermont, a 
Foreign Service Officer, retired, died at his home 
January 27, 1933. 


The following Foreign Service Officers, Un- 
classified, now assigned American Vice Consuls 
at their respective posts, have been ordered to the 
Foreign Service Officers’ Training School for a 
course of instruction beginning April 4, 1933: 


Henry P. Leverich, of Montclair, N. J., Geneva. 
Switzerland. 

John P. Palmer, of Seattle, Wash., Marseille, France. 

Laurence W. Taylor, of Bakersfield, Calif., Van- 
couver, Canada. 


As a result of the recent departure of Mr. 
Peter H. A. Flood for his post at the Embassy 
at Mexico City to which he has been assigned, 
Mr. Jefferson Patterson, on duty at the Depart- 
ment, was elected to fill the position as a mem- 
ber of the entertainment committee of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association. 


In Anticipation 
of Moving 


Write Security Storage Company, Wash- 
ington (or Paris) about insurance in 
transit, or the use of American “lift” vans 
for moving. 


If you already have one of the Govern- 
ment Service policies issued by our Insur- 
ance Department your goods are fully 
protected against ordinary transportation 
risks (unless you have under-insured ). 
If you want additional coverage for war 
or riot, earthquake or tornado risks, or 
breakage and all risks in transit, write as 
much in advance as possible. 


As to the SECURITY (Steel) vans we 
can sometimes supply them at remote 
places if we have notice in advance. 
When we know in advance that A (in 
Havana) may want a van in Cuba (for 
instance), we will cheerfully book an 
order from B (in London) to send a van 
to Cuba, where otherwise we might 
hesitate. 


Security Storage Gompang 


A safe depository for forty-two years 


1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 


European Office 
31 Place du Marché St. Honoré, PARIS 


Agents in all principal cities through whom 

we undertake packing and shipping household 

goods to and from anywhere—from a package 
to a houseful 


C. A. AsPINWALL, President 
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FLOMERS 


Promptly delivered around 
the corner or around 
the world! 


Bros. Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHONE NATIONAL 4278 


Main Store 1212 F Street N. W. 


43 Years Satisfactory Service 


BIRTHS 


A daughter, Mary Barbara Buss, was born on 
August 3, 1932, at Nanking, China, to Vice Con- 
sul and Mrs. Claude A. Buss. 

A daughter, Lucie Mayer, was born on August 
14, 1932, at Brussels, Belgium, to the Counselor 
of Embassy and Mrs. Ferdinand L. Mayer. 

A son, John Hubner III, was born on Decem- 
ber 2, 1932, at Tientsin, China, to Vice Consul 
and Mrs. John Hubner, 2d. 

A son, Robert Janz, Jr., was born on December 
25, 1932, at Belfast, Northern Ireland, to Vice 
Consul and Mrs. Robert Janz. 

A daughter, Nancy Lewis, was born on Jan- 
uary 2, 1933, at Madras, India, to Consul and 
Mrs. Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 

A daughter, Chantal Armande Marguerite- 
Jeanne Maynard, was born on January 21, 1933, 
at Athens, Greece, to Consul General and Mrs. 
Lester Maynard. 

A son, David Lewis Childs, was born on Jan- 
uary 25, 1933, at Nice, France, to Consul and 
i Prescott Childs. Mr. Childs is on duty at 

ice. 

A daughter, Marjorie Moors Cabot, was born 
on January 26, 1933, at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
to Mr. and Mrs. John M. Cabot. Mr. Cabot is 
Third Secretary at the American Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

A son, Edwin Gantt Williams, was born on 
January 27, 1933, at Liverpool, England, to Dr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Gantt Williams. Dr. Williams 
is the U. S. Public Health Surgeon assigned to 
the American Consulate at Liverpool. 

A daughter, Elizabeth Warburton Huston, 
was born on January 31, 1933, at Fargo, N. 
Dak., to Mr. and Mrs. Cloyce K. Huston. Mr. 
Huston is diplomatic secretary at Tirana. 
Albania. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Readers of THE ForerGn SrErvicE JOURNAL 
who have at some time visited or served at Foo- 
chow will learn with sadness, mingled with vivid 
and pleasant memories, of the death there on No- 
vember 29, 1932, of veteran First Messenger 
Chiang Laichee, from typhoid. 

Chiang Laichee’s death in his fifty-ninth year 
terminated a record of service approaching 40 
years under successive American Consuls at Foo- 
chow. His record might in its essentials of loy- 
alty, competence, and energy be taken as a model 
by any of the younger men, American or foreign, 
now serving the Department abroad, and by any 
of the older men as a source of more than ordi- 
nary pride in a faithful contemporary. 

The impression Laichee made upon foreign 
residents of Foochow, even upon brief contact, 
was indelible, and his personality was so striking 
that mention of him has been made by more than 
one writer in travel articles touching upon Foo- 
chow. Early in 1932 a tribute to him appeared 
in THE ForeIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, together 
with a photograph. Laichee’s self-expressed phi- 
losophy of life was in part revealed in his maxim: 
“More work more strong.”” Work, Laichee loved, 
and from early until late, seven days a week and 
every week in the year, he beamed with delight 
in the discharge of all duties assigned to him, and 
in a large number that only he could have dis- 
covered, but which were in one way or another 
of value to the office. He was ingenious and re- 
sourceful to a remarkable degree, and by such 
qualities, combined with firm devotion, he ac- 
quired responsibilities vastly beyond the indica- 
tions of his title. 

Laichee was self-made, and the job was well 
done. He began his career as a chair bearer, 
without education worth the mention. His ab- 
sorbing devotion to the interests of the Consulate 
caused him to learn to read and write not only 
Chinese to a creditable extent, but in time a fair 
amount of English also. Employed most of his 
life at a salary less than $8 a month American 
money, by incredible thrift and energy he finally 
owned his home and educated his sons. The 
crowning adventure of his life came two years 
ago, when Consul John J. Muccio gave him a 
trip to Hong Kong. Then for the first time 
gray-haired Laichee got a glimpse of the world 
outside with its large steamers, street cars and 
railways. True to Chinese traditions of filial 


piety, he asked his mother’s permission to go. 
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In his death the Foreign Service loses a rare 
asset, and the China Division an eminently com- 
petent employe. In his long service he was ever 
heroically faithful to American interests, and to 
serve them he sometimes risked his life, as when 
during the Revolution in 1911 he did dangerous 
reconnoitering duty to promote the safety of 
American lives. In 1895 he rendered highly val- 
uable personal assistance to the then American 
Consul at Foochow after the massacre of foreign- 
ers at Kutien, up the river from Foochow. Again 
during the dangers of 1927 at Foochow, Laichee 
was a trusted and alert assistant during a period 
of menace to American lives. His ability and fine 
character ever increasingly endeared him to of- 
ficers serving at Foochow or stopping there en 
route. 

To the officers who have had experience with 
Laichee’s unique capacities and confidence-inspir- 
ing personality, the news will be gratifying that 
Laichee’s second son has been employed by spe- 
cial sanction of the Department to carry on the 
duties of his father, of whom it may be said, 
without trespass upon inaccuracy, that he was 
truly distinguished, and a very eminent credit to 
the branch of the Government he loved so well 
and served so long. 


Vice ConsuL RALPH TOWNSEND. 


Sincere sympathy is extended to Consul and 
John L. Bouchal, of Helsingfors, Finland, in the 
death of his mother, Mrs. Anna Bouchal, at her 
home at Wilber, Nebr., on December 22, 1932, 
following a short illness. 


Andrew Dickson Barlow, who was American 
Consul General at Mexico City during the admin- 
istrations of President McKinley and President 
Roosevelt ; namely, from June, 1897, to March, 
1904, died on January 3, 1933, at the Garfield 


Hospital, Washington, D. C., after an abdominal 
operation. 


Mr. Barlow was a native of St. Louis, Mo., 
and at the time of his death was 70 years of age. 
For the past 10 years Mr. Barlow resided in 
Washington, where he acted as general agent for 
the Massachusetts Accident Company of Boston. 


Sincere sympathy is extended to the Honorable 
Dana G. Munro, formerly American Minister to 
Haiti and now Professor of Latin American His- 
tory at Princeton University, in the death of his 
father Dana Carleton Munro, Dodge Professor 
of Medieval History at Princeton University, on 
January 13, 1933, in Doctors Hospital, New York 
City, from pneumonia. He was 66 years old. 

Professor Munro joined the Princeton faculty 
in 1915, after 13 years of teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and 9 years at the Univer- 
sity of Perinsylvania. He was a prolific writer on 
subjects concerned with medieval history. His 
best known works are his essays on the Crusades, 
“The Middle Ages,” which he revised in 1928; 
“Medieval History,” “Source Book of Roman 
History,” and “Medieval Civilization.” He was 
prominent in many societies, having been presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association in 
1925-26; a fellow of the Medieval Academy; a 
member of the American Philosophical Society 
and of the Royal Historical Society. 


Consul Raymond Davis, on duty at the Ameri- 
can Consulate General at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
died on January 24, 1933, as the result of an ac- 
cidental fall from the stairway of a hotel in that 
city. His head: struck on a marble table in the 
hotel lobby and he was killed instantly. Dr. Davis 
was born at Portland, Me., September 5, 1883. 
After graduation at the Yale School of Forestry, 
he went into the business of forestry and lumber, 


Telephone NOrth 0155 


Wm. Franklin Sands 
| Vice-President 


WASHINGTON DIPLOMATIC & CONSULAR INSTITUTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Institute offers a full resident course of a scholastic year beginning in October and affording a 
complete and thorough preparation for the Foreign Service; an intensive three months review course 
for university graduates before the examination and a series of home study courses. 
university instructors and former Foreign Service Officers. 


CAMPBELL TURNER, President 


1311 New Hampshire Ave. 


Faculty of 


Prospectus sent on request. 


S. A. Dulany Hunter 


Secretary and Treasurer 
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SHOPPING... 


Weknowallthe New Yorkshops,theirmer= 
chandise,styles and economical waystobuy. 
Wewillshop with youwhenin NewYork, or 
will purchase and ship to you. Members of 
the Foreign Service are finding our shopping 
bureau convenient. Send for our literature. 


MRS. LEWIS MIDDLETON 
7=1683 366Fifth Avenue, New York,N.Y. 


and also fruit ranching and road construction, for 
several years. During the World War he served 
as first lieutenant, and in 1920 he acted as trans- 
portation officer for the Serbian Relief Commis- 
sion in Serbia and Greece. He entered the 
American Foreign Service, after examination, and 
was detailed to Aden in December, 1921. Later 
he was detailed to Paris and served there until 
1929, during which time (in 1926) he was on 
temporary detail at Lyon. On January 11, 1929, 
he was assigned to Rosario, Argentina, where he 
served until his transfer to Prague on March 28, 
1932. Mr. Davis was married, and his wife was 
in Prague with him at the time of his death. Sin- 
cere sympathy is extended to Mrs. Davis in her 


bereavement. 


Sincere sympathy is extended to Consul John 
H. Bruins, at Hamburg, Germany, in the death of 
his father, the Rev. William H. Bruins, on Jan- 
uary 26, 1933, at his home near Albany, N. Y. 
Dr. Bruins would this year have completed 40 
years of continuous service as a clergyman, hav- 
ing had two pastorates under the Reformed 
Church of America, and two in the Presbyterian 
Church. He died in active service at the age of 
67 years. 


Frank Carlton Denison, a member of the 
American Consular Service from 1897 to 1924, 
died at his home in Castleton, Vt., on January 27, 
1933, after an illness of three months. « 

Colonel Denison was born in Castleton, June 20, 
1850, son of Edmund H. Denison and Sarah 
Robinson Denison. On his father’s side he was a 
descendant of Captain George Denison, who came 
to this country in 1630, and on his mother’s side 
he was a descendant of Rev. John Robinson, 
pastor of the Pilgrims. 


He was engaged for many years in mercantile 
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business at Pittsford, Vt. During that time he 
was prominent in county politics and served as 


chairman of the Rutland County Republican 


Committee for 11 years. In 1897 Colonel Deni- 
son was appointed American Consul at Wood- 
stock, N. B. He served there until 1908, when he 
was sent to open the Consulate at Fernie, B. C. 
In 1915 he was transferred to Prescott, Ont., 
where he stayed until his retirement on July 1, 
1924, under the provisions of the Rogers Act. 
He returned to his home in Pittsford, but later 
went to live at Castleton. 


He is survived by his wife, who before her 
marriage in 1873 was Miss Anna Elizabeth Rice, 
of Castleton, and by three daughters, Miss Cath- 
erine Denison, of Castleton; Mrs. Franklin L. 
Davis, of Portland, Oreg., and Mrs. Ata Deni- 
son Williams, of Scotia, N. Y. Sincere sympathy 
is extended to the bereaved family. 


Gerald Francis McNerny, language officer at 
Peiping, China, died at that city on February 7, 
1933, of pneumonia. 

Mr. McNerny was born at Cleveland, Ohio, 
September 7, 1904. He received the degree of 
A.B. from the University of Michigan, and of 
M.A. from the University of California in 1929. 
(The thesis he submitted for his Master’s degree 
was on the Chinese tariff, and it is said that it 
was not only an excellent piece of work, but its 
graphic style made its reading absorbingly inter- 
esting.) He was assistant in the oriental depart- 
ment of the University of California in 1928-29. 
The following year he was a teacher in high 
school. He was appointed, after examination, 
Vice Consul of Career and diplomatic secretary, 
April 15, 1930. After serving for some months 
as Vice Consul at Toronto, where he was very 
popular with the staff, he attended the Foreign 
Service Officers’ Training School from Novem- 
ber, 1930, to February, 1931, when he was as- 
signed as language officer at Peiping. He was 
making a particularly fine showing in the study 
of the Chinese language, being very industrious 
and much interested in his work. He was a man 
of high standards and was well thought of by his 
associates. 


Mr. McNerny was married in Toronto, — 
ber 8, 1930, to Miss Marcella Leahy, and a son, 
Michael Allen McNerny, was born to them in 
Peiping on March 20, 1932. Mrs. McNerny is 
returning to the United States with her husband’s 
body, the interment to be in Cleveland. Our sin- 
cere sympathy is extended to her. 
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On February 7th Mary Willett Dunlap, in the 
seventy-third year of her age, passed from this 
life at “Fernbrae,” a nursing home in Dundee, 
Scotland. Her only near relative was Maurice 
P. Dunlap, her nephew, and she had but recently 
come to Scotland to act as hostess in his home. 

Miss Dunlap was the daughter of Judge 
Thomas Dunlap, of Toledo, Ohio. For many 
years she taught English literature and had par- 
ticularly looked forward to a sojourn in the land 
of Scott and Burns, two of her favorite authors. 
For the past few years Miss Dunlap has made 
a home for her nephew; from Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, she followed him to Washington, then to 
Stockholm and Dundee. For about a vear she 
has been in failing health. 

Miss Dunlap leaves a large circle of acquaint- 
ances and friends with many of whom she has 
kept in touch. One of her main pleasures, par- 
ticularly of late, was the exchange of letters with 
friends, many of whom will miss her lively wit 
and sympathetic understanding. 

Consul-General and Mrs. Honaker, with other 
members of the Glasgow staff, attended the serv- 
ice held previous to the cremation which was 
arranged in accordance with her expressed wish. 
The ashes will later be interred in Toledo, Ohio. 


William }. Grace, American Consul at Shef- 
field, England, died on February 11, 1933, at that 
city, from pneumonia. Mr. Grace was born at 
San Francisco, Calif., January 26, 1875. After 
education at St. John’s Academy, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and graduation in 1906 with the degree of LL.B.. 


from the Catholic University of America at Wash- 
ington, D. C., he became a member of the bar of 
New York. He was at Durango and Mexico City 
for several years managing mining properties, 
and served temporarily as American Vice Con- 
sul at Durango in 1902. Returning to the United 
States he served in the New York Cavalry from 
1907 to 1909. Thereafter he engaged in law prac- 
tice until 1914, when having passed the examina- 
tion he was appointed Consul at Aden; in 1915 
he was assigned to Leghorn; and in 1919 he was 
transferred to Sheffield where he served until his 
death. He was promoted to Foreign Service of- 
ficer of Class VI on May 9, 1930. Mr. Grace is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Catherine Hickey 
Grace, and two children, William J. Grace, Jr., 
who recently graduated at Oxford University, 
England, and a younger daughter, Joan C. Grace. 


Sincere sympathy is extended to the bereaved 
family. 


“Therefore be strong, be strong, 
Ye that remain, nor fruitlessly revolve, 
Darkling, the riddles which ye cannot solve, 
But do the works that unto you belong; 
Believing that for every mystery, 
For all the death, the darkness, and the curse 
Of this dim universe, 
Needs a solution full of love must be; 
And that the way whereby ye may attain 
Nearest to this, is nct tho’ broodings vain, 
And half-rebellious questionings of God, 
But by a patient seeking to fulfill 
The purpose of His everlasting Will; 
Treading the path which lowly men have trod.” 


—TRENCH. 


Cable Address: “Zielinski” 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN CLAIMS 
and all other 
WAR CLAIMS 


in connection with confiscated properties by former allied or central governments 


Miscellaneous Collections here and abroad, New Financing, Funding of Debts, Re-organization of 
Foreign Firms, Incorporations under American Laws, Financial Investigations and 
Credit Information 


CARL M. J. von ZIELINSKI 
NEW YORK 


All Standard Cod 
Agents and Correspondents in practically all parts of the world. si matinee 
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CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OF PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 


Cyclones, hurricanes, fires, and _ revolution, 
which in recent years caused destruction of per- 
sonal property belonging to Foreign Service of- 
ficers, were brought to the notice of Congress 
when a recommendation was submitted early last 
month by President Hoover, asking for the reim- 
bursement of the losses so sustained by a number 
of officers. The claims, which totaled $13,703.60, 
were described in a report addressed to the Presi- 
dent by the Secretary of State. The following 
extracts are taken from H. R. Document 539, 
Seventy-second Congress, Second Session: 

Consul William H. Hunt, stationed at Pointe 
a Pitre, Guadeloupe, on September 12, 1928, when 
a cyclone of unprecedented fury struck the island, 
killing hundreds of persons and doing great dam- 
age. The American Consulate and the living 
quarters of the Consul were destroyed. Mr. 
Hunt’s claim is for $1,080. 

Vice Consul J. Frank Points, on duty at Nas- 
sau, Bahamas, on September 16, 1928, when a 
hurricane did great damage, lost personal prop- 
erty to the value of $312, and the clerk, $210.50. 

Consul Charles C. Broy, serving at Nassau the 
following year, suffered the loss of personal prop- 
erty during a hurricane on September 25-26, 
1929. His claim is for $294, and those of the two 
clerks amounted to $657.41 and $266.50, re- 
spectively. 

Minister Charles B. Curtis was stationed at 
Santo Domingo on September 3, 1930, when a 
hurricane struck the city, destroying 99 percent 
of the buildings and making necessary relief meas- 
ures, consisting of clothing, shelter, medicines, 
and sanitary units. Mr. Curtis’ claim is for 
$1,835.11 for property destroyed. Secretary John 
M. Cabot’s claim is for $663.88, and the two Le- 
gation clerks for $193.50 and $158, respectively. 
Consul Reed Paige Clark has a claim for $1,720, 
Vice Consul Albion W. Johnson for $221.25, and 
the four clerks and messengers’ claims total 
$814.50. 

Vice Consul Robert M. Ott, who was at Be- 
lize, British Honduras, when the hurricane devas- 
tated that port on September 10, 1931—Consul 
G. Russell Taggart lost his life as a result of that 
catastrophe—suffered the destruction of personal 
property, as did the four clerks and messengers. 
Their claims, as allowed, total $700. 

Vice Consul John A. Lehrs submitted a claim 
for personal property lost by him at Moscow in 
the hurried withdrawal in 1918, the amount al- 
lowed being $4,016. Subsequent to the seizure of 
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government power by the present régime in Rus- 
sia in 1917, the American personnel and records 
of the American Consulate General at Moscow 
were evacuated to Stockholm, on August 26, 1918, 
under orders of the Secretary of State. In view 
of the shortage of transportation facilities pre- 
vailing at that time in Russia, and the emergency . 
under which the evacuation took place, merely the 
most indispensable clothing of the personnel could 
be taken out, while the other property, both of 
the United States Government and the American 
staff, consisting, respectively, of office equipment 
and household articles, had to be abandoned in 
Moscow. Following the withdrawal of the con- 
sulate general, the premises occupied by the latter 
and the residences of its American personnel, to- 
gether with all property which was left therein, 
were taken into possession by the Soviet author- 
ities and converted to their own purposes. 

Vice Consul Harry D. Myers claimed for the 
loss of personal property occasioned by a fire 
which destroyed the business section of Buena- 
ventura, Colombia, on January 26, 1931. The 
amount of the claim was $182.50. 

Consul Harry A. McBride, formerly stationed 
at Warsaw, Poland, presented a claim for loss 
through theft and breakage of personal property 
suffered in transit from Warsaw, Poland, to the 
United States in 1920, at the time of the advance 
of the Soviet revolutionary army into Poland. 
The amount as allowed was $377.25. 


WELFARE WORK 


A suggestion was made by a correspondent in 
the “Letters” column last month that more might 
well be said about protection and welfare work 
performed by the American Foreign Service, and 
it is hoped that the suggestion will receive favor- 
able attention. 

The New York Times recently published a 
human interest story of a young native American 
boy who had lived in Hungary since he was 2 
years old. His parents died when he was 12 
years old, and since that time he had supported 
himself working in coal mines and as a messenger 
boy, with the one idea all the time of saving 
enough to pay his passage back to the United 
States. He managed to save $70, and his goal 
was almost in sight when the coal mine closed 
down. Thereafter he could get no regular em- 
ployment, and for many days at a time he went 
without food, refusing to touch a penny of his 
savings. Americans in Budapest heard of the 
boy and called his case to the attention of the 
American Consul General in that city, who made 
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good the deficiency between $70 and the fare to 
New York, and the youth set out gaily for the 
land of his birth. An uncle of the boy in Mil- 
waukee promised to try and find him a job, saying 
that a youth who could get along in Budapest 
could get along in the United States. The Trav- 
elers’ Aid Society in New York looked after the 
boy on his arrival in New York, and at the last 
account he was, with grim determination, study- 
ing his native language by means of the comic 
strips in the American newspapers. This protege 
of the American Consul General may some day 
prove in striking manner that he was a worthy 
object of such practical sympathy and help. 


Consul William P. Blocker, at Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, stated recently in a letter to a friend in 
the Department that last year 523 protection cases 
were handled at that border consulate, with an 
average of 94 percent successful results. Most 
of them were misdemeanors involving local police 
court cases. 


A case which assumed somewhat voluminous 
proportions in the correspondence of the Welfare 
Section of the Division of Foreign Service Ad- 
ministration recently was that of a young man, 
correspondent for a Southern newspaper, who 
while on a hiking trip through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America failed to acquaint his family with 
his whereabouts. His family thought that our 
representatives had been remiss in the matter, 
but as the result of investigation instituted by 
the Department, which elicited reports from sev- 
eral offices of what they had been able to do for 
the young man when visiting their districts, it 
was learned that the young man had, after many 
adventures, arrived safely back at his home in 
Chattanooga. The Department then received a 
letter from the family, not only withdrawing their 
criticism but offering their heartfelt .thanks for 
the kindness shown by the Foreign Service of- 
ficers. In conclusion the letter said that they 
realized now in what a peculiarly difficult position 
our officers abroad often are. 


DON’T QUIT 


When things go wrong, as they 
sometimes will 

When the road you're trudging seems 
all up-hill, 

When funds are low and the debts are 
high, 

And you want to smile but you have 
to sigh 

When care is pressing you down a bit, 


Hotel Martinique 


FIVE BLOCKS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT M 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


eAn Hotel of 
Distinction 


Special Rates 
To Active and Retired Foreign 
Service Officers and Their 
Families 
Write for Booklet 
L. R. HAWKINS, Manager 


Rest if you must, but don’t you quit; 
Life is queer with its twists and turns, 
As everyone of us sometimes learns, 
And many a failure turns about, 
When he might have won had he 
stuck it out, 
Don’t give up, though the pace seems 
slow— 
You may succeed with another blow. 
Often the goal is nearer than 
It seems to a faint and faltering man. 
Oiten the struggler has given up, 
When he might have captured the 
victor’s cup. 
And he learned too late, when the 
night slipped down, 
How close he was to the golden crown. 
Success is failure turned inside out— 
The silver tint of the clouds of doubt. 
And you can never tell how close you 
are, 
It may be near when it seems afar; 
So stick to the fight when you’re 
hardest hit— 
It’s when things seem worst that you 
mustn’t quit. 
Anonymous. 


This world is the best that we live in 
To lend, to spend, and to give in; 
But to beg or to borrow or get a man’s own, 


It’s the very worst world that ever was known. 


WasHINGTON Irvinc—Bracebridge Hall. 
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OLIVER BISHOP HARRIMAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE SCHOLARSHIP 


The advisory committee of the Oliver Bishop 
Harriman Foreign Service Scholarship invites 
children of present or former Foreign Service of- 
ficers interested in applying for the scholarship to 
submit their applications in such time as to be in 
the hands of the committee not later than June 1, 
1933. Applications should be in duplicate and 
addressed to the Honorable Francis White, chair- 
man, advisory committee, Oliver Bishop Harri- 
man Foreign Service Scholarship, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

Each application must include information cov- 
ering the following particulars: 

Age and sex of applicant; a full statement con- 
cerning the education and courses of study pur- 
sued by the applicant up to the present time, in- 
cluding scholastic ratings; the courses of study 
and profession which the applicant desires to fol- 
low; whether or not the applicant contemplates 
the Foreign Service as a career; the need of the 
applicant for financial assistance (this should in- 
clude a statement whether the applicant will be 
able or not to complete or continue his education 
without the aid of this scholarship) ; the institu- 
tion at which the applicant proposes to make use 
of the scholarship if granted; and evidence that 
the school experience of the applicant covers the 
work required for admission to the institution se- 
lected. A small photograph of the applicant must 
also be included. The application may include 
any further information which the applicant 
deems pertinent and which, in his or her opinion, 
should be taken into consideration by the com- 
mittee. 

The application should be accompanied by a 
letter, likewise in duplicate, from the parent or 
guardian of the applicant. 

The committee calls attention to the following 
conditions, which should be borne in mind by ap- 
plicants: The amount available for scholarships 
in any year will presumably be little in excess of 
$1,200 and may, in the discretion of the commit- 
tee, be divided among two or more recipients. 
Funds awarded under the scholarship may be used 
only in defraying expenses at an American uni- 
versity, college, seminary, conservatory, profes- 
sional, scientific or other school. This school may 
be selected by the recipient. .No payments may 
be made until the recipient has been finally ad- 
mitted to the particular educational institution 
selected. 

It may be recalled that the deed of trust insti- 
tuting the scholarship provides that in the selec- 
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tion of recipients the advisory committee shall be 


governed by the following rules and regulations: 


“(a) The recipients shall be selected from 
among the children of persons who are then or 


shall theretofore have been Foreign Service Of- 


ficers of the United States; and the moneys paid 
to a recipient from the income of the trust fund 
shall be used by the recipient in paying his or her 
expenses at such American university, coilege, 
seminary, conservatory, professional, scientific or 
other school as may be selected by the recipient. 

“(b) The scholarship may be awarded to a 
single recipient or may be divided among two or 
more recipients in such proportions as the ad- 
visory committee shall determine. 

“(c) The candidates for the award of the 
scholarship shall apply therefor in writing to the 
advisory committee at such times and at such 
place as may be designated by it on or before May 
1 in each year. Such applications shall be ac- 
companied by letters from the parent or guardian 
of the candidate and by such other data or in- 
formation as from time to time may be required 
by the advisory committee. Each application shall 
be made in duplicate. 

“(d) Each candidate shall submit evidence that 
his or her school experience covers the work re- 
quired for admission to the American educational 
institution selected by him or her. 

“(e) No payments from the income of the 
trust fund shall be made to a recipient until ihe 
recipient shall have been finally admitted to the 
university or other institution which he or she 
may desire to enter and payments of such income 
to any recipient shall continue only so long as the 
advisory committee shall direct.” 

The advisory committee is at present consti- 
tuted as follows: The Honorable Francis White, 
chairman; Mr. James F. McNamara, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company; Mr. Charles W. Weston, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, and the Honor- 
able Wilbur J. Carr. 

Francis WHITE, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, 
Oliver Bishop Harriman Foreign Service 
Scholarship. 


NATIONAL BUDGET 
(From “New York Times’ ) 


Modernization of the antique machinery of Federal 
Government is to be welcomed, but hope of using it 
to achieve a reduction of costs by as much as 25 percent 
is certain to be disappointed. Too many costs are in 
the nature of fixed charges, which no President can 
reduce unless he has power not merely to “reorganize” 
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the Government but to dictate its expenditures. This 
can be illustrated by considering the budget for the 
current fiscal year. 


The largest item is $1,137,000,000 for principal and 
interest on the national debt. No amount of “reor- 
ganization” can cut a dollar from this figure. It is a 
fixed charge, determined by the size of the debt and 
the rate of interest paid. The next largest item is 
$983,000,000 for veterans’ relief. Certain minor econ- 
omies could doubtless be affected in the spending oi 
this money, though the Veterans’ Administration was 
only recently “reorganized”; but at least $950,000,000 
represents cash payments and other benefits which ex- 
soldiers are entitled to receive under existing laws. 
Military and naval expenditures, the third largest item, 
call for an outlay of $695,000,000. Again something 
might be saved by “consolidating departments and bu- 
reaus”; but at least $600,000,000 of this amount repre- 
sents not office “overhead” but pay for the personnel 
of the army and navy, cost of its food and clothing, 
and outlay for the purchase of equipment. 


To these charges must be added others which cannot 
readily be reduced merely by administrative changes. 
The budget for the current year calls for an expendi- 
ture of $393,000,000 for public works, $144,000,000 for 
trust funds and tax refunds, and $103,000,000 for aids 
to the merchant marine. If these’costs are added to 
those already mentioned, there remains, out of a total 
budget of $4,112,000,000, less than $800,000,000 to cover 
all of the ordinary expenditures of the Government, 
including law enforcement, support of courts, foreign 
relations, fiscal administration, collection of taxes, ex- 
penses of the civil departments and upkeep of the 
various boards and commissions. Even complete aban- 
donment by the Government of all of its routine 
activities would fail to reduce the budget by as much 
as 25 percent. 


The conclusion is plain. Hope of really large econ- 
omies does not lie in ingenious plans to tinker with 
the machinery of administration, but in courageous 
reduction of direct costs where they are heaviest, as in 
the present outlay for veterans’ relief and where 
retrenchment is most clearly warranted. 


“To be really dominated by great thoughts, you 
must have lived in them, and lived in them until 
they assumed a hundred different. aspects which 
they are only capable of assuming for one who 
has applied them to all the circumstances of his 
life and reading to which they are really ap- 
plicable. Thought never becomes a passion until 
you have brooded over it, till it flashes new light 
for you on a hundred half familiar things, which, 
familiar as they were, you never really under- 
stood till you regarded them by the light of this 
thought. And till thought becomes a passion, it 
hardly ever becomes a power. The true reason 
why the thoughts of men influence them so little, 
is that they just pass over the mind like wind over 
grass, and never really saturate it. It takes soli- 
tude to get yourself saturated by any thought.” 


—(From “Recluses and the World,” by Richard 


Holt, 1897.) 


A Million Families Seek 
To Share Your Knowledge 


Whether you travel by air, land, or water, the 
things you do and see, though commonplace to 
you, are of unusual interest to people at home 
Because The National Geographic Magazine is 
constantly searching for well written travel and 
nature articles and human-interest photograph 
depicting the life and scenery of every land, i 
offers you an opportunity to contribute materially 
to international understanding by sharing with its 
readers your knowledge of all parts of the world 
It offers you, also, liberal remuneration for all 
material which meets its needs. Why not submii 
your photographs and manuscripts for publication ? 


Write for 16-page illustrated booklet 
detailing the kind of photographs 
desired. Address, The Editor 


The National Geographic Magazine 
Grosvenor, Litt. D., LL.D., Editor 
Washington, D. C. 
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OLIVER BISHOP HARRIMAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE SCHOLARSHIP 


The advisory committee of the Oliver Bishop 
Harriman Foreign Service Scholarship invites 
children of present or former Foreign Service of- 
ficers interested in applying for the scholarship to 
submit their applications in such time as to be in 
the hands of the committee not later than June 1, 
1933. Applications should be in duplicate and 
addressed to the Honorable Francis White, chair- 
man, advisory committee, Oliver Bishop Harri- 
man Foreign Service Scholarship, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

Each application must include information coy- 
ering the following particulars: 

Age and sex of applicant; a full statement con- 
cerning the education and courses of study pur- 
sued by the applicant up to the present time, in- 
cluding scholastic ratings; the courses of study 
and profession which the applicant desires to fol- 
low; whether or not the applicant contemplates 
the Foreign Service as a career; the need of the 
applicant for financial assistance (this should in- 
clude a statement whether the applicant will be 
able or not to complete or continue his education 
without the aid of this scholarship) ; the institu- 
tion at which the applicant proposes to make use 
of the scholarship if granted; and evidence that 
the school experience of the applicant covers the 
work required for admission to the institution se- 
lected. A small photograph of the applicant must 
also be included. The application may include 
any further information which the applicant 
deems pertinent and which, in his or her opinion, 
should be taken into consideration by the com- 
mittee. 

The application should be accompanied by a 
letter, likewise in duplicate, from the parent or 
guardian of the applicant. 

The committee calls attention to the following 
conditions, which should be borne in mind by ap- 
plicants: The amount available for scholarships 
in any year will presumably be little in excess of 
$1,200 and may, in the discretion of the commit- 
tee, be divided among two or more recipients. 
Funds awarded under the scholarship may be used 
only in defraying expenses at an American uni- 
versity, college, seminary, conservatory, profes- 
sional, scientific or other school. This school may 
be selected by the recipient. No payments may 
be made until the recipient has been finally ad- 
mitted to the particular educational institution 
selected. 

It may be recalled that the deed of trust insti- 
tuting the scholarship provides that in the selec- 
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tion of recipients the advisory committee shall be 
governed by the following rules and regulations: 

“(a) The recipients shall be selected from 
among the children of persons who are then or 


shall theretofore have been Foreign Service Of- 


ficers of the United States; and the moneys paid 
to a recipient from the income of the trust fund 
shall be used by the recipient in paying his or her 
expenses at such American university, coilege, 
seminary, conservatory, professional, scientific or 
other school as may be selected by the recipient. 

“(b) The scholarship may be awarded to a 
single recipient or may be divided among two or 
more recipients in such proportions as the ad- 
visory committee shall determine. 

“(c) The candidates for the award of the 
scholarship shall apply therefor in writing to the 
advisory committee at such times and at such 
place as may be designated by it on or before May 
1 in each year. Such applications shall be ac- 
companied by letters from the parent or guardian 
of the candidate and by such other data or in- 
formation as from time to time may be required 
by the advisory committee. Each application shall 
be made in duplicate. 

“(d) Each candidate shall submit evidence that 
his or her school experience covers the work re- 
quired for admission to the American educational 
institution selected by him or her. 

“(e) No payments from the income of the 
trust fund shall be made to a recipient until the 
recipient shall have been finally admitted to the 
university or other institution which he or she 
may desire to enter and payments of such income 
to any recipient shall continue only so long as the 
advisory committee shall direct.” 

The advisory committee is at present consti- 
tuted as follows: The Honorable Francis White, 
chairman; Mr. James F. McNamara, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company; Mr. Charles W. Weston, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, and the Honor- 
able Wilbur J. Carr. 

Francis WHITE, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, 
Oliver Bishop Harriman Foreign — Service 
Scholarship. 


NATIONAL BUDGET 


(From “New York Times”) 


Modernization of the antique machinery of Federal 
Government is to be welcomed, but hope of using it 
to achieve a reduction of costs by as much as 25 percent 
is certain to be disappointed. Too many costs are in 
the nature of fixed charges, which no President can 
reduce unless he has power not merely to “reorganize” 
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the Government but to dictate its expenditures. This 
can be illustrated by considering the budget for the 
current fiscal year. 


The largest item is $1,137,000,000 for principal and 
interest on the national debt. No amount of “reor- 
ganization” can cut a dollar from this figure. It is a 
fixed charge, determined by the size of the debt and 
the rate of interest paid. The next largest item is 
$983,000,000 for veterans’ relief. Certain minor econ- 
omies could doubtless be affected in the spending oi 
this money, though the Veterans’ Administration was 
only recently “reorganized”; but at least $950,000,000 
represents cash payments and other benefits which ex- 
soldiers are entitled to receive under existing laws. 
Military and naval expenditures, the third largest item, 
call for an outlay of $695,000,000. Again something 
might be saved by “consolidating departments and bu- 
reaus”; but at least $600,000,000 of this amount repre- 
sents not office “overhead” but pay for the personnel 
of the army and navy, cost of its food and clothing, 
and outlay for the purchase of equipment. 


To these charges must be added others which cannot 
readily be reduced merely by administrative changes. 
The budget for the current year calls for an expendi- 
ture of $393,000,000 for public works, $144,000,000 for 
trust funds and tax refunds, and $103,000,000 for aids 
to the merchant marine. If these costs are added to 
those already mentioned, there remains, out of a total 
budget of $4,112,000,000, less than $800,000,000 to cover 
all of the ordinary expenditures of the Government, 
including law enforcement, support of courts, foreign 
relations, fiscal administration, collection of taxes, ex- 
penses of the civil departments and upkeep of the 
various boards and commissions. Even complete aban- 
donment by the Government of all of its routine 
activities would fail to reduce the budget by as much 
as 25 percent. 

The conclusion is plain. Hope of really large econ- 
omies does not lie in ingenious plans to tinker with 
the machinery of administration, but in courageous 
reduction of direct costs where they are heaviest, as in 
the present outlay for veterans’ relief and where 
retrenchment is most clearly warranted. 


“To be really dominated by great thoughts, you 
must have lived in them, and lived in them until 
they assumed a hundred different aspects which 
they are only capable of assuming for one who 
has applied them to all the circumstances of his 
life and reading to which they are really ap- 
plicable. Thought never becomes a passion until 
you have brooded over it, till it flashes new light 
for you on a hundred half familiar things, which, 
familiar as they were, you never really under- 
stood till you regarded them by the light of this 
thought. And till thought becomes a passion, it 
hardly ever becomes a power. ‘The true reason 
why the thoughts of men influence them so little, 
is that they just pass over the mind like wind over 
grass, and never really saturate it. It takes soli- 
tude to get yourself saturated by any thought.” 
—(From “Recluses and the World,” by Richard 
Holt, 1897.) 


A Million Families Seek 
To Share Your Knowledge 


Whether you travel by air, land, or water, the 
things you do and see, though commonplace to 
you, are of unusual interest to people at home 
Because The National Geographic Magazine is 
constantly searching for well written travel and 
nature articles and human-interest photograph. 
depicting the life and scenery of every land, i. 
offers you an opportunity to contribute materially 
to international understanding by sharing with its 
readers your knowledge of all parts of the world 
It offers you, also, liberal remuneration for all 
material which meets its needs. Why not submit 
your photographs and manuscripts for publication ? 


Write for 16-page illustrated booklet 
detailing the kind of photographs 
desired. Address, The Editor 


The National Geographic Magazine 
Giteert Grosvenor, Litt. D., LL.D., Editor 
Washington, D. C. 
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Officers and Engineers 


By Cuarces E. ALLEN, Consul, Constantinople, Turkey 


Sunrise, Sunset and Moonrise Seen From Mitylene 


6¢¥ > THAT one of the officers?” the passen- 

I ger asked the captain when the person re- 

ferred to had been absent from the chart 

room long enough fo raise the presumption that 
he was out of hearing distance. 

“No,” was the reply; “that’s the chief engi- 
neer.” 

The Kamatora, a_three-thousand-ton cargo 
steamer with slender accommodations for occa- 
sional passengers, steamed clear of the break- 
water at Mitylene. The captain left the chart 
table and seated himself. 


“You'll see a lotta that engineer in the next 
thirty days,” he said; “leastways you'll see a 
lotta him if you’re anyways civil to ‘im. Engineers 
is awful forward an they got lotsa time to prac- 
tice it. The last passenger we carried was a sorta 
bum. He hung out with the chief most of the 
time. Didn’t take no interest in navigation or 
nothin’ serious.” 


A shrill note blown on a mouth whistle re- 
sounded throughout the length of the vessel. 

“What is that?” the passenger inquired of the 
chief engineer who was preparing to initiate him 
into the mysteries of the motive department. 

“That’s the mate’s whistle,” the chief replied ; 
“the mate’s got some work to do and he’s called 
a sailor to come an do it for him. That’s the 
difference ‘tween an engineer an a officer. An 
engineer has got to know his job before he can 
get a license an then he’s got to watch his step to 
keep some officer from snoopin around and gettin 
somethin on him. But all it takes to make a of- 
ficer is a seta fool-proof navigation tables, a 
whistle and an evil disposition. The sailors does 
the rest.” 


The inspection of the engine hold was com- 
pleted and the passenger and the chief were in the 
latter’s quarters recovering from the suffocating 
experience. 

“Yes, sir,” the chief said; “officers is the great 
mystery 0’ sea-goin. They even got to get the 
bosun to do their bootleggin for em. It’s a sayin 
that a officer is born and not made. All I know 
is they ain’t never made one out of a sailor. 
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That’s why a good sailor never gets outa the 
foc’sle. He’d be outa place on the bridge.” 


The heat increased as the voyage lengthened 
and tempers shortened in direct ratio. When a 
fireman deserted at Naples, the master, who had 
theretofore been coldly civil to the chief engineer, 
surrendered to passion and expressed with frank- 
ness his unflattering opinion of firemen and en- 
gine-room personnel in general. The chief was 
not less frank in his rejoinders regarding the 
deck department and there followed a period of 
totally interrupted relations during which the 
skipper shipped a man to fill the vacant post with- 
out having his qualifications looked into by the 
engine department head. 

“Tt don’t make no difference who you sign on 
for a fireman,” the captain confided to the pas- 
senger. “Now if it was a sailor, that’s different. 
But all a fireman wants is a strong back and a 
weak head. Specially a weak head so’s he won't 
be too proud to take orders from engineers.” 


Copious eating and rare exercise had made the 
captain a man of formidable physical proportions 
but one who succumbed easily to the ravages of 
heat. To make life approximately bearable dur- 
ing hot weather he had fitted up special quarters 
for himself on the navigation bridge on top of 
the bridge house. The furniture of this place of 
refuge consisted of a wicker divan and a spraying 
apparatus borrowed from a shower bath, the lat- 
ter connected with a pump in the engine-room 
equipped to take in and discharge sea water. 
From dawn to nightfall, when the temperature 
suggested it, the captain would lie nude on his 
wicker divan and let the sea water play on his 
tortured form, leaving to the mates the navigation 
of the vessel. 


“Little Moses is goin in the bulrushes to get 
away from the naughty Egyptians,” the chief re- 
marked twelve hours after leaving Naples. 

“What does that mean?” the passenger in- 
quired. 

“Orders from the captain to cut in the bath 
pump,” was the reply. ‘The old hippo is goin up 
on the navigation bridge for his spray bath. If 
the weather don’t turn cold you won’t hear mucha 
his bull for the resta the trip. He only crawls 
down about dark an pertends to be busy around 
the chart room for a hour or two.” 
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The chief took up the speaking-tube and com- 
municated the captain’s orders to the engine-room. 
Then he rolled a cigarette and before sitting down 
carefully adjusted the electric fan to play upon 
his chair. The passenger arose and started for 
the door. 

Suddenly the air was rent by a mighty bellow 
which, though he was unable to classify it, the 
traveler was sure was not one of the noises usual 
to the merchant marine. The original bellow was 
followed at intervals by others nearer at hand and 
in a few seconds the passage before the door of 
the chief engineer’s office was blocked by a naked 
male of the human species who could with dif- 
ficulty be recognized as being the captain. His 
hair was disheveled, and rage had distorted his 
countenance and raised its color to a hue which 
spelt approaching apoplexy. These sudden symp- 
toms of violent emotion, appearing in a man who 
had only a few moments before retired within the 
recesses of a bower which he had _ personally 
chosen and equipped for purposes of complete re- 
laxation, were sufficiently startling. But much 
more startling was the fact that his pink, blubber- 
like flesh was covered from neck to toes with tiny 
black dots spaced with arresting accuracy and 
presenting to the naked eye the appearance of 
permanent features of the cuticle, being undis- 
turbed by the deluges of perspiration in which 
they were being bathed. 


“What do you mean, you son of a_beach- 
comber,” he roared as he faced the chief engi- 
neer. “Look at me, you sneakin wharf rat, and 
tell me what you done to that bath pump before 
I pound your empty head into jelly. You call 
yourself a chief engineer. Engineer! The only 
kind of an engine you could run would be a beer 
machine in some waterfront dive. Answer me, 
you bull-throwin booze-hound, what did you do 
to that bath pump——” 


The chief had arisen and_ stood 
fondling a Stilson wrench but before 
he had occasion to bring this weapon 
into play, a new and explanatory ele- 
ment was injected into the situation by 
the eruption of the engineer on watch. 

“Chief,” the latter shouted, “if you 
don’t take that damn farmer we got in 
Naples outa the fireroom you can have 
my job right now. He ain’t no fire- 

man, he admitted to me he ain’t never been 
nothin but a sailor. You know what he just 
done? He connected the captain’s bath to the 
bilge insteada to the sea. Before I got her 


stopped she’d pumped two hundred gallons o’ 
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bilge water and oil drippins through the spray 
bath.” 


The captain turned and made sadly for the 
bridge. 


An hour later, the captain made his way from 
the bridge house to the midships house and for 
the second time that morning halted opposite the 
chief engineer’s door. His appearance had altered 
since his previous visit and so had his manner. 
He was now fully dressed and his attitude was 
one of obvious geniality. 

“Chief,” he began, “we've made fools of our- 
selves 

“You mean you've made a fool of yourself,” 
the other put in surlily. 

“Well, have it any way you like,” resumed the 
captain. “But it’s up to us to make it up. The 
passengers up in the chart room and I was won- 
derin how you'd like to come up and have a drop 
o’ somethin with us.” 

The chief reflected. Reconciliation was plainly 
unpleasant but the prospect of a drink is a great 
temptation to a sailorman. He glowered at his 
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superior as long as his wounded amour propre re- 
quired but he did not decline the invitation. 

“Anything to please you,” was the reply when 
it came, and the two passed silently along the 
deck and up the companion to the bridge. In the 
chart room three glasses and a bottle were discov- 
ered surmounting a small table placed before a 
settee. The restraint under which the two prin- 
cipal actors labored was painfully obvious though 
it lessened somewhat when glasses had been 
emptied. But it was not until the glasses had 
been emptied a second time that the conversation 
became more than monosyllabic. At this point 
the captain handed round cigars, invited all hands 
to help themselves to the contents of the bottle 
and then ventured to refer to the late unpleas- 
antness. 


“What get’s me,” he said, “is how that guy 
ever made me believe he was a fireman. I'll have 
to have my eyes looked at. I been hirin men for 
thirty years and I thought I could tell a fireman at 
sight.” 

The chief was busy with the bottle and did not 
bother to reply. 


“He looked dumb enough to be a fireman,” the 
captain added, himself turning his attention to 
the refreshments. 


“As a matter o’ fact,” continued the host, grow- 
ing facetious under the softening influence of the 
beverage, “he looked dumb enough to be an-engi- 

neer. 


The chief reached the door and passed through 
it but before slamming it paused to remark: “Go 
to ——, you fathead son of a Swede deck 
swabber.” 


Normalcy had been restored aboard the Kata- 
mora, the captain and chief engineer being once 
more not on speaking terms. The captain con- 
tinued to spend his days on the navigation bridge 
in a state of undress but no refreshing spray any 
longer diminished the terrors of the heat. The 
spray bath had been disconnected and_ stored 
away. 

“T’d never feel safe,” the big man explained, 
“after that sailor showed them engineers that 
other things ’sides sea water can be pumped 
through that bath.” 


Vessel Disappearing Beyond Horizon After Having 
Deck Swabbed by Son of Swede 
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Angeles, California. 

Frederic W. Goding, R. F. D. 117, Livermore Falls, 
Maine. 

John H. Grout, 130 S. Willaman Drive, Beverley 
Hills, California. 

Albert Halstead, The Dorset, 30 W. 54th Street, New 
York City. 

George Horton, The Chastleton, Washington, D. C. 
a H. Hunt, 941 S Street N. W., Washington, 

Carlton Bailey Hurst, Care Charles Harris Forbes, 
Inc., 39 Rue Cambon, Paris, France. 

George N. Ifft, care The Tribune, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Henry Abert Johnson, Villa La Bergerette, Chemin 
de St. Claude, Antibes (A.M.), France. 

Francis B. Keene, care American Consulate General, 
Rome, Italy. 

William P. Kent, 2112 Wyoming Avenue N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank W. Mahin, The Woodley, 1851 Columbia Rd. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

.John N. McCunn, Ridgefield, Conn. 

Chester W. Martin, 237 Lee Highway, Cherrydale, 
Virginia. 
eo B. Milner, 332 Gluck Building, Niagara Falls, 


Henry H. Morgan, care The Travelers Club, 25 Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysees, Paris, France. 

George H. Pickerell, Caixa Postal 632, Para, Brazil. 

Bradstreet S. Rairden, 531 7th Street, Santa Monica, 
California. 

Bertil M. Rasmusen, Story City, Iowa. 

Gabriel Bie Ravndal, Irving Place, Shrewsbury, New 
Jersey. 

William H. Robertson, P. O. Box 737, Warrenton, 
Virginia. 

William W. Russell, 2308 Ashmead Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Frederick M. Ryder, P. O. Box 157, 
California. 

Thomas Sammons, 536 Deming Place, Chicago, II. 

John M. Savage, 450 W. 24th Street, New York City. 

Fred C. Slater, 408 Columbian Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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Alexander M. Thackara, Hotel Plaza Athenee, Ave- 
nue Montaigne, Paris, France. 

Craig W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, New York. 

Ernest A. Wakefield, 2311 Crescent Drive, Mission 
Hills, San Diego, Calif. 

Horace Lee Washington, 2200 R Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Charles S. Winans, 3354 Tennyson Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

John Q. Wood, Bucksport, Maine. 

William J. Yerby, 4756 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FIRST FLIGHT COVERS 


Foreign Service officers know, from their offi- 
cial correspondence, of the ever-growing hobby 
of stamp collecting, and some of them at strategic 
points have in recent years experienced the in- 
terest of such collectors in a new branch of 
philately, namely, airmail stamps and particularly 
first flight covers, i. e., those bearing the much 
cherished special cachets indicating the inaugura- 
tion of new airmail routes. 

A number of Foreign Service officers are phi- 
latelists of long standing—it would be interesting 
to know who they all are—but it is learned that a 
novel idea in connection with First Flight Covers 
was a good while ago originated by Consul O. 
Gaylord Marsh, at Strasbourg, France. He had 
made on envelopes, designs in colors of all flying 
persons and animals, and things of heraldry, 
Greek mythology, and the constellations, and these 
were sent on first flights. Of course, like homing 
pigeons, the envelopes returned to their sender. 
In his collection he has 15 of the 25 first covers 
flown from Sydney to Los Angeles which are now 
very valuable. Then Mr. Marsh had covers simi- 
larly made in water colors picturing all birds of 
North America, and they were sent on airmail 
routes within the range of each bird and as far 
as possible in the direction of their migrations. 
Such covers were marked “Bird Mail.”” With their 
“artistic character, scientific connection, and bear- 
ing the official cachets of mailing, they form a 
unique collection. Mr. Marsh also got out for his 
personal use envelopes bearing State seals and 
had them sent by airmail from the particular 
State so pictured. 

Mr. Marsh states that in his collection he has 
“the jump on the world” by three years, and the 
dates and cachets cannot be duplicated. 


The Postmaster General in a recent letter to Senator 
Robinson, in regard to the proposal to eliminate all air- 
mail appropriations for next year, said that such action 
would about destroy the aeronautical industry of the 
country. He stated that it would wipe out investments 
of the federal, municipal and private enterprises aggre- 


**- gating many millions of dollars. 


The NEW Model No. 6 
UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 


Typewriter beauty is given a new significance .. . 
speed and ease of operation a new meaning .. . in the 
new model No. 6. For years the activities of the great 
Underwood Laboratories have been centered upon it. 
For months, details of its construction . . . the develop- 
ment of its startling new features ... the records of its 
revolutionary performance have been closely guarded 
secrets. 


But now, it is here . .. complete ... proven... . its 
period of engineering, testing and checking behind it 
. its era of performance before it .. . ready, willing, 


anxious to serve you... the New Underwood Standard 
Typewriter. 


See the New Underwood Standard Model No. 6 at 
our office ... or at your own office . . . today! 


Underwood 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters—Bookkeeping Machines 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
1413 New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


““SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE” 
“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER. SUNDSTRAND—SPEED THE WQRLD'S BUSINESS” 


UNDERWOOD 


Speeds the Worlds Business 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE, JOURNAL 


LETTERS 


(This column will be devoted each month to the publication, 
in whole or in part, of letters to the Editor from members of 
the Association on topics of general interest. Such letters are 
to be regarded as expressing merely the personal opinion of the 
writers and not necessarily the views of the JOURNAL, or of the 


Association.) 
Trieste, Italy, January 26, 1933. 
The Editor, 


American Foreign Service Journal, 
Care Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs 


Though I have not always agreed with some of the 
views expressed by Foreign Service Officers in letters 
to the JournaL. I have refrained from making com- 
ment mainly because I thought little would be gained 
by entering into a possible controversy, however, the 
letter from Vice Consul James W. Gantenbein in the 
January issue prompts me to cast aside my inhibition 
and to express the hope that the JourNnat will con- 
tinue to print even more and better “subject matter 
in the nature of patriotic propaganda.” 

As a beginning I suggest a reprint, in full, of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, which can never be too 
strongly emphasized nor too often brought to the atten- 
tion of those who, no matter how insignificant their 
position, are charged with assisting in the foreign 
affairs of our country. In my opinion the “de-bunkers” 
and ultra-internationalists who would have us believe 
that changed conditions have made our First Presi- 
dent’s warnings and advice, inapplicable, are themselves 
the very persons against whom a special warning was 
directed. Every time that we have degressed from 
the path laid out in that remarkable address we have 
“come to grief” and so, I believe, it will be in the future. 

Surrounded, as practically all Foreign Service officers 
are, by an insistent and ever-increasing foreign propa- 
ganda, the JourNAL could serve no better purpose 
than to emphasize that while one of our primary func- 
tions is to further the cause of international peace and 
goodwill, we should never forget that essentially we 
are Americans and should be proud of the fact. 


Very truly yours, 
ROLLIN R. WINSLOW, 
American Consul. 
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To the Foreign Service Officers 
of the United States 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company puts at your disposal 
its service in writing your bond. Special attention is given to the 
requirements of Foreign Service Officers, our Washington Manager, 
Mr. Chas. R. Hooff, having specialized in this service since 1912. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
1415 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The American Foreign 
Servite Association 


‘ 

The American Foreign Service Association is an unofficial and 
voluntary association of thé members of The Foreign Service 
of the United States. It was formed for the purpose of fos- 
tering esprit de corps among ,the members of the Foreign 
Service, to strengthen service spirit and to establish a center 
around which might be grouped the united efforts of its mem- 
bers for the improvement of the Service. 


Honorary President 
Henry L. STIMSON..................Secretary of State 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


W. R. Caste, Jr.............Under Secretary of State 
Wisur J. Carr........... Assistant Secretary of State 


Francis WHITE............Assistant Secretary of State 
James Grarton Rocers.....Assistant Secretary of State 
Harvey H. Bunpy..... .... Assistant Secretary of State 


NorMAN Vice-President 


M. HAMILTON........... Secretary-Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Homer M. Byincton, Chairman; Watter A. Foote, 
Vice Chairman; O. Briccs; H. Freeman 
MattHews; and J. PrerrepoNT Morrat 
Alternates: 
Stuart E. GRuMMON Henry S. VILtarp 


Entertainment Committee: A. Dana Honanon, Chairman; 
JEFFERSON PATTERSON and GeorGE R. MERRELL, Jr. 
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INSURANCE SERVICE 


ANNUITIES 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Foreign Service Protective Association is a non - profit 
mutual association organized for the promotion of the welfare of foreign 


service officers and their families: 


WHICH has in force group insurance 
amounting to more than $1,700,000 with a 
consistent increase in membership ; 


WHICH has paid since its organization 
three years ago $43,000 in death claims ; 


WHICH offers a choice of several an- 
nuity provisions affording an ideal medium 
for investment and savings and for an ad- 
ditional income after retirement ; 


WHICH offers the service of a qualified 


insurance adviser upon any phase of insur- | 


ance such as life insurance trusts, estate tax 
insurance, educational policies, et cetera ; 


WHICH has its contracts underwritten 
by one of the largest and strongest Ameri- 
can insurance companies with assets of 
nearly one and a half billion dollars ; 


WHICH assists beneficiaries of deceased 
members to defray immediate emergency 
expenses ; 


WHICH desires to increase its member- 
ship in order to spread more widely the 
benefits of its services and to offer the pos- 
sibility of a substantial decrease in the 
present low group rates; 


WHICH invites every foreign service 
officer under fifty-five years of age to be- 
come a member upon simple entrance re- 


- quirements, namely, application, certificate 


in regard to health and check for first 
quarter’s premium ranging from $7.50 to 
$37.50, depending upon rank in the Foreign 
Service and amount of insurance; 


WHICH solicits the aid and co-operation 
of every foreign service officer in promot- 
ing the objectives of the Association. 


All communications and applications should be addressed to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, American Foreign Service Protective Association, Room 113, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


JAMES B. STEWART 


President 


JOSEPH E. JACOBS 


Secretary-Treasurer 


J. ALAN MAPHIS, Insurance Adviser 
HARRY A. HAVENS, Assistant to Secretary-Treasurer 
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